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Student Energy. 


Ir is always interesting and profitable to philosophize upon one’s 
mode of life, and see whether it is all that might reasonably be expected 
from the circumstances. Even when there is no disposition to alter, or 
reform, a little truth, barely received into the mind, is sometimes eleva- 
ting. Accordingly, we have determined to take a rational view of our life 
as students. And at the start we make an appeal to the experience of 
every one who has been long with us, and ask him if he is as thorough 
and active a student as he expected to be? Most, we apprehend, would 
say that their enthusiasm had become more governable, and less likely 
to spur on the mind too fast for the body. Having looked at the sub- 
ject and weighed facts rather coolly, we are bold to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that we have not quite such active and energetic disposi- 
tions as the world outside give us credit for. We have tried to summon 
up energy, and look at the subject seriously; and having done so, we 
first give the facts, and then our philosophy. But facts are uninterest- 
ing sometimes, in proportion to their truth: and as we believe this is a 


case of that kind, we shall only make the general remark, (and trust to 
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the honesty and humility of most to confess the truth of it,) that we 
lose our earnestness rather early in the course; and that afterwards, 
bottling up a little for special occasions, we live the rest of the time 
without it, or only as it is forced in by outward appliances, or the laws 
of the Faculty. We may look through diseased eyes, and mistake as 
to facts; but if we do, we shall be content to lose the labor of our phi- 
losophizing, and will glory in the falsity of our dreams. 

Taking it for granted, then, that many a student is oppressed with a 
listless and lifeless inactivity, we believe that the cause, at the bottom 
of it, is a want of true sympathy with his studies. And we believe that 
this want of sympathy is not, in the main, owing to the dullness of his 
spirit; but that it has a deeper cause, and one beyond the immediate 
control of his will. And in the first place the studies of the course are, 
most of them, only means of discipline. Presidents and professors tell 
us that, if entirely forgotten, the essential discipline that they have oc- 
casioned yet lives in the mind. The remark is, probably, true; and yet 
it is plain, that such being the case, that one enfeebling motive must 
operate on many minds. If a study may be forgotten with comparative 
impunity, we shall unconsciously contract an indifference to its full spi- 
rit and meaning, especially if itself uninteresting. But most of our 
studies are intrinsically uninteresting. Curiosity impels us but little to 
enter into the heart of them. At any rate, to most of us there is no 
motive urging us on with joyous interest to such studies, till at length 
we dwell on them with engaged sympathies. I said, to most minds 
there is no such motive. There are two important exceptions. Some 
minds are open to the incitement of horrors. Some minds, too, will 
study from a mere love of learning, with no ulterior interest. 

There are minds of such curious make, that a mere exterior motive 
will awaken in them and support an iron energy. We doubt the final 
advantage of such motives to the mind, when they awaken not its in- 
trinsic love of science and learning, but only graft on it a dogged 
energy, by feeding a passion, which, to say the least, is not intellectual. 
Honors stimulate the mind healthily, when they are associated by the 
mind with its native desires of truth and beauty. But the scholar’s 
love of honor does often, nay, in most cases, stimulate alone, with no 
such noble connections and healthy relations. 

But some minds will study from mere love of learning, with no ul- 
‘terior interest. This class is more rational than the mere devotees of 
honors; from the fact that their love is natural, and not created and 
fostered by extraneous motives. And yet the mere love of learning, 
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with no reference to its uses, and no sympathy with the mind’s nobler 
desires and activities, however much invaluable light it may supply the 
world with, in the scholars it produces, is assuredly not the highest 
motive to true mental action, and as certainly not natural and inspiring 
to most. We have thus a numerous class, if not a majority, who are 
insensible to the love of honors, and to the love of learning for its own 
sake. This class has its own sympathies, with their own direction and 
turn. We must have motives of another kind for this class, and of 
these we now speak. 

All will admit that the most perfect specimen of a student energy is 
found in the so-called self-educated man. The philosophy of this is 
plain, and may be summed up in two leading facts: his. self-direction 
and his clear insight into the uses of the studies he pursues. By self- 
direction, we mean an intelligent application of the mind to the gratifi- 
cation of its leading sympathies, coupled with an earnest inquiry into 
the mind’s condition, and its corresponding demands. * We are not 
speaking in favor of this kind of education, but only of its bearing on 
student energy. Now, we start with the supposition that a mind has a 
supply of those elevating sympathies, which usually incline it to a col- 
lege course. These lead the self-educator at once into the midst of that 
knowledge which immediately interests his sympathies. Being his own 
guidé, he is led to look at this knowledge more thoroughly, to enter 
into the heart of its meaning, and pry to the utmost bound into all its 
bearings. He is led to proceed thus thoroughly, from the very feeling 
of responsibility to himself, He has no high authority to which he 
can implicitly trust, and on which he can cast back the blame of ill 
success. He thus becomes in the highest sense interested in himself; 
and this self-interest, while it bids him penetrate deeper into the essence 
of his knowledge, actually leads him into new fields of thought; and 
thus new sympathies spring up in his mind, and feel around for new 
fountains of truth and life. Surely energy can here lack no inspiration, 
where the mind is admitted to the full view of a world that enchants its 
vision and chains its sympathies. 

Thus much does the feeling of responsibility, and the self-interest it 
occasions, give the healthiest impulse to the mind’s activities, and the 
widest range to its sympathies. And this living self-interest that has 
thus sprung up, will ever keep an eye on the wants of the mind, and 
joyously direct it to the best sources of improvement and growth. 

But the self-educated man has his energy further inspired, by a clear 
insight into the uses of the studies he pursues. He puts no trust in 
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oracles here. He sees fair promise of lofty benefit to his mind, and 
consequent pleasure to his manly taste, before he submits himself to an 
otherwise repulsive discipline. He connects the tasks of the scholar 
with the growing sympathies of the man; dry abstractions with intel- 
lectual realities; superfine niceties of learning with scores of uses. Thus 
it is easy to see that the self-educated man has motives to energy, that 
take hold of a living self-interest, and renew and add to themselves, as 
his mind advances and grows. 

If, then, we are not wrong in our reasoning, we can account for much 
of the lack of energy in the college student, by the dissimilarity of his 
character and ways, to those of the self-educated man. And first, in 
self-direction, he fails. He is partly excusable in this by being awfully 
misled by a popular belief, that college imparts education to a passive 
recipient. However unreasonable the notion, when we think of it, yet 
in the form of a, notion it keeps alive a superstition which all do not 
escape. There is a sort of abandonment of one’s self in college to the 
course, which is altogether too prodigal of one’s individuality. We 
would, not advise a slighting of the course: rather the opposite. Yet 
every one should have some sort of a private existence, by cultivating 
which, he may individualize and naturalize the discipline he acquires. 
He should have a mental life growing—opinions forming—a private 
system of thinking, which he can eall his own, and which is his educa- 
tion ; while his discipline gives but the nutriment and power. 

However worthy this may be as a plan, it is certain that only some- 
thing of this kind can support an ever-living energy for most of the 
students. When tbe student feels that his mind is growing—when he 
is conscious of an educating process that is breathing a new life into his 
mental powers, and opening a new world of thought far “beyond the 
range of his little old one—when he becomes interested in studies, be- 
cause they gratify growing tastes, and challenge growing sympathies ; 
then will energy need no forcing in, from arguments without, but will 
spring up in his mental being, an organic, native force. 

There are many who derive such an energy from a self-education they 
carry on; and the only difficulty is, that it chimes not in with the regu- 
lar course. They have, as yet, not discovered sufficient sympathy be- 
tween the course and their own private education. Hence, dividing 
their energy on both, it loses its tone. Hence another source of decay- 
ing energy, is a lack of a clear insight into the uses of our studies. We 
do not sufficiently see the connection between them, and the well-being 
of the mind. We pore over them, on faith, and because they are pre- 
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scribed. Could we see them as they bear on our growth, and reach over 
into the higher uses of the mind, we should at once catch an energy 
from the discovery. We do not look, or else cannot find it, and thus 
slavishly bear the drudgery. 

We do not say that our course, if only thus followed, will yield no 
good. We only say that discipline would take a firmer hold of our 
mind, and thus become, in a truer sense, our own, if it could be joined with 
our intelligent and active sympathies. We do say that as discipline be- 
comes drudgery, it is wearing down our energies. And a majority of 
our students are daily adding their evidence to this truth, when politely 
anathematizing their recitations, they sit and sigh for the time when 
they shall do something that shall interest them as men. 

We have thus endeavored to trace out the causes which operate so 
unfavorably on student energy. We have found that they all have their 
beginning in the lack of an intelligent sympathy with study. And if 
this is true, we cannot but be led to this very practical conclusion, 
which we have before come to: that a clearer understanding of our 
system of education before we enter upon it ; a far-reaching insight into 
the practical bearings of every study, before we wed it on faith; to- 
gether with a more thorough self-direction and more earnest regard of 
one’s individuality, are necessary prerequisites to a happy and profitable 
course, Students are men growing. They will have stout hearts and 
living minds, as their manly sympathies kindle and inspire. 


Selim the Solitary. 
By #. Tr. 


“ Nov dé ea péyitra civ ayabdw qua yiyverou did wovieg bein pevros déces 
dsdouévng.”—( Plat. Pheadr.) 


Hz was an old man with a wild eye and a tangled beard.. I saw him 
where he had built himself a throne over the shelf of a cataract and sat 
alone in his surly joy. A second Elijah fed by ravens. He would not 
tell me his native country nor his father’s name, but frowned when I 
questioned him and bade me begone. “Say to me,” I entreated, quo- 
ting the words of Connal in Ossian, “ what cave is thy lonely house / 
What green-headed hill the place of thy repose? Shall we not hear 
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thee in the storm? in the noise of the mountain stream? When the 
feeble sons of the wind come forth and, scarcely seen, pass over the 
desert ?” 
He turned his face at the sound of the poetry, and I saw that I had 
touched the key-note of his madness. Raising his finger, he began : 
“* One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate : 
And as she listened to the springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-opened portal glowing ; 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place.’” 


“That Peri was my mother. I have sat among the princes of Light and 
heard them tell of her redemption. I have walked for long, long ages 
of Summer and Sabbath where the Angels dwell, and list@ned to the 
wonderful wisdom of the sages of Paradise. They called me Selim, the 
happy child, but I lost my bright estate one day, and after that I re- 
member no more. O, if some. kind Saint would tell me why I fell!” 

I love to humor the fancies of a wandering and broken spirit,—the 
frenzies of a genius that has been unsphered by the rude accidents of a 
stormy life and driven into the outer darkness of a perpetual mockery. 
So I indulged the caprice of the strange old man, and talked to him so 
sympathizingly that his tongue began to loosen and his icy austerity 
thawed gradually away. 

I found him to be a sort of divine enthusiast, a scholar crazed by too 
much learning, a devout astronomer, made mad by excess of devotion— 
a poet whose imagination had overmastered him and had him at its 
mercy. I was forced to stand in awe of him while I pitied him. He 
seemed to have found his bliss in utter forgetfulness of his species and 
all calendared times and seasons—a creature of Eternity. I asked him 
if he could repeat any of the wisdom of those Sages of Paradise with 
whom he used to associate? “Come,” he said, “let us go to a holier 
place,” and I followed him into his hermitage where I saw, to my no 
small wonder, a harp and a quantity of books lying. The Solitary took 
up the harp and ‘his eye flashed as he tried the wires. It was sunset 
then—the hour when every human heart has its best thoughts, and the 
madman looked out upon the bright air and seemed to converse with 
some invisible form. ‘As the light faded and the stars came out, he sat 
in the door and sang: 
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“O, if, as the Sages fondly guess, 
The sun’s of the heavenly wilderness 
Are the glittering naves of planet-wheels, * 
A That follow the Force infinity feels, 
And carry the grand old systems round 
The awful orb of a Sun unfound ; 


on a 


Where the Soul of Omnipotence centred hides, 
And the measureless circuits of stardom guides; 
Then may not the realms of that Sun-sphere own 
The mystical City and ‘great White Throne?’ 


“O, barred and bannered and brightly pearled, 


That circle His chambers! Open broad 
To the mansion-halls of the Monarch-God, 
Ye Bethel-gates of that central world!” 


There was asad and yearning earnestness in these last words. 
paused andyrepeated them, dwelling mournfully on the prayer, 


“ Ye Bethel-gates of that central world, 


All barred, and bannered, and brightly pearled.” 


“ But since that day I remember no more,” he murmured abstract- 


edly, “no more—there is nothing of Heaven in it all. 
kind Saint would tell me why I fell !” 


“Tt. was many and many a year ago, 
And I cannot recall it, but this I know, 
That I fainted and fell by an olive tree, 
While walking the valleys of Gallilee ;” 


and I lay there in a swoon, until on the winged West a merciful Spirit 
came to me with many kisses, and I revived. Then I sat up and mused 


until 
“The Sun was set and the winds were whist 
And fading away in a purple mist; 
A blood-red robe, like a flag of war, 
Hung over the steepling top of Tor ;” 


and that blood-red robe expanded as it faded away, into a sheet of 
cloud as broad as three signs, and a distant vision came out upon the 
terrible canvas of long, dim. plains, with margins of lurid fire, where 
wan ghosts, with blue-luster vestments, flew wearily along, and scream- 
ing hell-birds dabbled in lakes of blood” He stopped as if in pain, 
and the sweat stood on his furrowed forehead. I hoped he would return 





to his harp again and talk no more of his horrors. “All night long,” 
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he resumed, “I wept in that Valley of Gallilee. At last the Sun rose 
on my sorrow and dried my tears ; but that vision is with me forever. 
“On the lurid cliffs of a horrible land, 

Where the Sodom-trees with their fire-fruit stand 

And the trance of a terrible madness lies, 

And the pestilent winds of a Stygian clime 

Hiss over the caverns at midnight time ; 

The dark, hot halls of the demons rise, 

And the death-knell tone of their woe is blown 

Through the dungeon-arches of adamant stone. 





“Seven goblins sat in a grisly row, 
And gibbered and moaned at the gates of woe.” 

Again he turned pale and paused, and wishing to divert his gloom I 
ventured to repeat my question. : “Can you not sing me some tale of 
your Paradise, Selim? Some fragment of its inhabitants’ wisdom 
which you learned when a dweller there?” The Solitary Wouched his 
harp and, brightening with an almost supernatural smile, began : 

“To the vigilant Spirits who sit in Light, 
The spheres that traverse the heavenly range 
Are many dramas of Mystic Might, 
With their slow, everlasting acts of change ; 
For broad and bright is the Seraphim’s sight, 
And they watch with their calm, intelligent eyes, 
The Old depart and the New arise.” 


Then, as if his fancy still lingered about the “Valleys of Gallilee,” he 
struck off into this sprightly snatch of song : 


“T sat by the stream of a Summer plain, 
And the waters chanted a dreamy strain ; 
And the twilight fell, and the flowers blew balm, 
And the sky like the face of God smiled calm. 
Then I listened and heard, on the night-air dumb, 
The far faint boom of a curfew come; 
And I thought of the hymns that the young gods sing, 
When they sport in the ring where the planets swing, 
And fly on the lightning’s wizard wing. 
And I gazed on the flashing fleets of light 
That sail the eternal ether-seas, 
Till the faith I felt glowed up to sight, 
In the terrible glory that kindled these.” 


A sudden memory and revelation seemed to flash upon the mad harp- 
er. He lifted his eyes with rapture, and with a. sweet, joyful voice that 
melted into the melody of his strings, sung on : 
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“On the purple hills of a starry land 

Where the waving groves of the Life-tree stand, 

And the trance of a ravishing gladness lies, 

And the musical winds of an Eden-clime 

Traverse the vineyards at twilight time ; 

The wild, bright halls of the demigods rise, 
And the bugle-tone of their joy is blown 
Through the rosy arches of sapphire-stone.” 


I saw his eye flash again and I knew that his zeal kindled as he 
played. The last illuminations of the sinking sunshine beamed sweetly 
through the mists of the cataract and sweetly through old Selim’s soul. 
I fancied a hoary Druid before me, risen from among the ancient Celtic 
dead, and as his wild voice mingled with the roar of the waters, I 
listened with reverence and tears. 


THE ENIGMA OF LIFE. 


“ Seven Seraphim sat in a radiant ring 

With flowing raiment and folded wing, 
At the beautiful gates of Light. 
And the burning words that they said and sung 
Went ever and ever from tongue to tongue, 
With the stirring talk of godly themes, 
And the burden of high, prophetic hymns ; 
While over them spread in its kingly size, 
An Amra tree, full of spicy smells, 
And tinkled its leaves to their sweet replies 
Like the magical melody of bells 
Or an uphung harp at night. 

So the wise discourse of the Spirits ran 
Through heavenly story and heavenly plan, 
Of the wonderful spheres in their ruled array, 
And their chance and their change since each began, 
And they came one day to smile and say, 
* Let us talk of the Earth and its dweller, Man.’ 


“Tis a tale (and this is the tale they told) 

Of an Era beyond the years of old ; 

Of a Night that never began with Day, 

Of a Sleep and a Silence far away, 

Where the riddle of Life out of chaos rolled 

And woke the Omnipotents’ prime assay. 

Then the great Aonian hands of Might 

Stirred growth into Being’s sleeping seeds, 

When the stagnant seas and the deeps of Night 
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Could bear no record of forms and deeds, 

And the cold lumps kindled to heart-like heat, 

And the dead lumps quickened, and breathed, and beat, 
And the eyeless shapes and the limbless things 

Grew finned, and footed, and stiff with wings, 

Till God, in joy for the gaining Birth, 

Sent down the Light to the infant Earth.” 


A change came over the aged minstrel’s theme, and a mournful wild- 
ness got possession. of his song. His lightning-sketch of the Earth 
. abruptly stopped. He had gone through its azéic and formative ages ; 
but there, as if by some sudden inspiration, the story of the Fall of the ' 
Rebel Angels. rose up to his excited thoughts, and he ran off into the 
following episode : 
“There’s a strange alarm on the Eden-field 
Of arming squadrons and shaking shields! 


Can a storm in Paradise gathering be, 
Or the shock of an angel-mutiny ? 


To the peal of the fierce-blown battle-trump, 
And the roll of the Cherubim’s golden cars 
Are coming in tall and terrible pomp ; 

The kings of the circling island-stars ! 


” * * * * * : 


They fought upon Life’s green river-coast, 
The outlaw-gods and the holy host, 
Till the Rebel Sprite and his rebel-band 
Were driven accursed from their father-land, 
And fied like vagabond sparks of light 
Beyond the regions of hope and Light. 
There, lost on the tides of a moaning stream, 
The heaven-whipt legions still blaspheme: 
But, O, that Paradise thus must miss 
One-third of the beautiful sons of Bliss! 


The voice of battles and angel-rage 
Shall sleep in the deep-remembered THEN, 
Till, blind to the fate of that rebel-age, 
Some traitor shall break the long Amen. 
O, voice of battles and angel-rage, 

Be heard in Heaven never again !” 


Selim’s voice grew plaintive, and-he leaned over his harp and wept. 
The words of that lamenting litany still echoed around his instrument 
and came back to his lips in fitful, but deep and earnest murmurs: 
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“O voice of battles and angel-rage, 

Be heard in Heaven never again !” 

The old minstrel seemed a being able to sympathize with Spirits— 
able, because one of their kindred. At length he appeared to shake off 
his grief and took up his theme again: 


“Light! verily, Light ; and the misty void 
Where never a glance of day had been, 
And never a joysome echo, joyed 
When the slow, sweet smile of the Dawn broke in. 
And the Dawn grew bright as the years went by, 
And the forms of Life waxed large and fair, 
And the fogs of the old Chaotic Sky 
Sailed gaily abroad on the rosy air. 
And the floods of the sole, Original Sea 
Sunk, severed into their caves at length, 
And the rock-born torrents leaped in glee, 
And the manifold hills stood forth in strength.” 

Here he varied his manner for a moment, and pursued his inspiring 
topic in incoherent but graphic prose. The angels with their horns of 
plenty and blessing, sowing the primeval slime with the seeds of forests 
and gardens, and the development of Life in the more noble and beau- 
tiful forms of winged creatures and beasts of the field were touched 
upon and passed when he burst forth in the following apostrophical 
rhapsody : 

“ Sweet, sweet on thy meadows, O new-born clime, 

Are the offerings Odor and Beauty bring! 

Sweet, sweet on thy mountains, O morning of Time, 

Are the voices that sing to the breathing Spring! 
Hark! over the East of the orb-terrene, 

Where Sabbath sleeps on its matin beams, 

The pipes of the Blessed play clear and keen, 

And song from the happy young star-worlds streams ! 
Come, Golden Age, to thy wishful fields! 

Come Joy, to the feast thy Eden yields ! 

Come budding Life to thy blooming years, 

All real and rainbow’d in sunny tears! 

For Mind hath married thy perfect Plan, 

And thy riddle is all explained in Man /” 

Here he reached a climax that made him smile with pride. He 
dwelt upon it with enthusiasm; and as he sung I could not but believe 
I saw glimpses of human sympathy twinkling up through his madness 
and hinting to him his true birth and brotherhood in spite of his strange 
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delusion that he was of the race of the Peris. He went on and carried 
the sublime Enigma through the periods of Sin and Redemption down 
to the Millenium. 


“Who, who shall gladden and who shall weep 
For the fair proud race with the godlike eye? 
For the fair frail race with the guileful lip, 

And the eloquent voice of the sweet reply? 
Whether warm from their Hallowed Father’s kiss 
They walk their ways in innocent bliss 

Or fall, bewitched by a demon-lie? 

There are tears in Heaven for every sin, 

And the Golden Era of Earth is o’er, 

And the Curséd be where the Blest have been, 
For the Soul immortal is pure no more, 

Yet the Curst are not eternally curst— 

The miracle drop of blood that burst 

From the great, pure Heart of the One in Three, 
Was the terrible Ransom that bought them free! 


Hark! Over the East of the orb-terrene, 
Where Sabbath sleeps on its matin beams, 

The pipes of the Blessed play clear and keen, 

And song from the beautiful star-worlds streams. 

Thou art weleome, Hope! for the hills are fair 

And the altars sweet, in thy planet-home, 

With the sacred savors of thankful prayer, 

And the voice of Peace to the Earth has come, 

And her temples are there! are there! 

To, the vigilant Spirits who sit in Light, 

The spheres that traverse the heavenly range 

Are many dramas of mystic Might, 

With their slow, everlasting Acts of change. 

For broad and bright is the Seraphim’s sight, 

And they watch with their calm, intelligent eyes, 

The Old depart and the New arise. 

We have marked through the numberless years, O Earth, 
Thy shocks of change and thy shifts of scene, 

And far, far back to thy mythical birth 

Remember the miracle thou hast been. 

Yet further we wait; for thy days of bloom 

Will mellow at length to a golden Fall, 

When the hell that sleeps in thine awful womb 

Shall have burst at the Last Archangel’s call, 

And thy Curse that a Deluge never could slay 

By fire and fury be purged away. 

Then fair and fresh in thy garden-vest 
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Thou wilt ripely smile like a new-robed bride, 
And sing in thy sweet millenial rest 

To the jubilee-harps of thy countless Blest, 
Whose toils are over and tears are dried. 

For thy tale of Life, with its matchless plan, 
Is told and tried as thy Maker meant, 

From the zoéphyte to the soul-crowned Man, 
From Man to the deathless demigod saint. 
Then, beautiful Star, roll on, roll on 

To thy doom of glory and date of bliss! 

Roll on till the unknown years are gone 
That cover the interposed abyss, 

And the light and dew of that holier Dawn 
Shall bless thy hills with their covenant kiss! 
Shine on, happy Star, till the Perfeet Day 

Shall have smiled every shadow of sin away— 
Till thy purified valleys and isles invite 

The Lord’s Forgiven to walk in Light, 

And the voice of their hallelujah-strains 

Go murmuring over thy splendid plains!” 

The gréy-haired minstrel stopped and turned towards me. His face 
was radiant with strange ecstasy, and I thought I saw a flash like a 
glimpse of reason dart across his features. It was even so, Human 
sympathy had restored the faded realities of a once happy life, and one 
by one he began to believe them again. He had suffered—deeply, 
strangely—and he had been brooding for years over a bitter remem- 
brance that drove him mad. Many have, like him, banished themselves 
from mankind and nursed a single idea in solitude till it assumed all the 
authority of an inspiration. “It is a very lovely song you have sung 
me, Selim,” I said, “ but tell me, have you no lot nor part in the sub- 
lime changes which you have just pictured tome?” He grasped my 
hand and seemed to waken from along delusion. Then he sung, but 
his words had lost their wildness and came with a calm and home-like 


tone: 


“OQ, forms of memory, dear but dim, 
Ye have charmed me out of my sorrow-dream, 
And the grave of a hope long dead unlocks ; 
And something comes to my breast and knocks 
Like the wing of a dove on the window-rim, 
And my swaying heart like the wind-flower rocks 
At the sound of a once-loved lullaby-hymn. 
I hear it chant of a better change! 
"Tis the voice of my childhood, sweet and strange, 
Like the bleating in winter of folded flocks, 

And the crowing of cocks from a distant grange!” 
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“ Westward the star of Empire takes its wap” 


L 


Tue stately king of day, the gentle queen of night, 

The countless orbs that gem the evening sky with light, 

The systems vast, that swim beyond our mortal thought 

In termless space, through paths by Godly wisdom wrought, 
Westward majestic take their way ; 

And erst, when God incarnate breathed and angels sang 
“Good will to man,” and natute with the tidings rang, 

A star rose in the east and westward floated slow, 

Until its gladsone radiance tinged the manger low, 

Where Christ the babe, the Saviour lay. 


IL. 


The smiles of angels and their loud acclaims of joy 

Hailed its kindly mission while climbing up the sky: 

The star of Christian faith with types its wanderings teemed 
Of the Gospel’s march triumphant through a world redeemed 
By priceless sacrifice of love. 

And hand in hand with it, a sister planet light, 

The star of Empire glides o’er mankind’s mental night: 
Religion, empire, civilization and man, 

Eer westward slowly wend since first the world began, 

And form from chaos interwove. 


Il. 
O’er the world’s broad ocean rolls the huge third wave of Fate, 
Whose moaning curses toll the knell of departed Great; 
Whose ceaseless current runs ne’er swerving westward e’er, 
For the hand of.God maps out its channel, wide and clear, 
That, clasping, girdles round the globe. 
Now, as it heaves, it lifts upon its. swollen crest 
Some throne or jeweled crown a waif upon its breast ; 
A moment holds it there, where Empires’ lustres sleep, 
Then sweeping on o’erwhelms it in its darksome deep. 
’Tis blood that dyes the purble robe. 


IV. 

In far off eastern clime, 

Where ’mid the’pure and guileless scene 
Of Eden’s joys sublime 

Nature first.saw its lord terrene, 
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The star of Empire’s fateful course began, 

And poured its infant beams on the “ Holy Land.” 
The cradle of our youth, our narrow home, 

Ere yet our limbs essayed for power to roam, 
First Belus, deified in mythic page, 

Assyria’s king, claim’d Empires’ heritage. 

Then Cyrus made that power all his own, 

And on its ruins built great Persia’s throne; 
Until o’er Asia’s pride, accursed of God, 

Decay, with foul and baneful footstep, trod. 


Vv. 


On Egypt’s land of grandeur and lore sublime ! 

Who in the perished records of primeval time 

Conceals its birth, bright Empire’s haloing radiance darts, 
Slow floating o’er Suez, the natural bridge that parts 

Two inland seas, and links two mighty continents, 

And Afric’s dusky race mounts up Fame’s proud ascents. 
Mother of all arts, her countless, templed cities gemmed 
That narrow thread of soil which waste Sara hemmed. 
Where once Cleopatra wantoned her lavish charms, 

And Cesars their renown forgot within her arms. 

But Saracen and Turk have roused their fierce campaigns, 
And Egypt, once a queen, now weeps in captive chains ; 
Whose sceptre gods once swayed ; whose morning dawned with smiles 
Of sunniest day ; whose cities now are mouldering piles 

Of silent walls; whose giant pyramids remain, 

In all their massive beauty, frowning on the plain, 

The tombs of Egypt’s greatness and of Egypt’s fame, 

Whose deeds the world once knew, who lives but in a name. 


VL 


The night of Egypt’s ruin darkens o’er the scene, 

As cross the Great Sea moves the star to Enrope’s queen. 
All hail to storied Greece, the beautiful, the free! 

Whose armies fill the land, whose navies sweep the sea: 
Whose reign of power was brief, but glorious and grand, 
Like that of some great soul, who lives but to comraand, 
A scant but brilliant hour, then heavenward flies on high, 
But leaves a love and wonder that shall never die! 


VIL 
Oh, fallen Greece! thou land of hero and of sage, 
Of Homer’s wanderings and of Sappho’s glowing page, 
Of Marathon, Plataea and Thermopylae, 
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Of lustrous names to whom fond memory bends the knee 3 
Of sorrow and of pride, I love and weep for thee! ; 
Could’st thou yield to thy ancient and onee-conquered foe? 

Shame, shame to Grecia’s sons! Sad, sad is Grecia’s woe! 


VIIL ' 
Where fair Italia spreads the glories of her clime, 
The child of Troy builds up her crown of tower sublime. 
No bounds restrain her power, but all the world is Rome. 
The world’s great heart throbs in the dread Sarpeian dome, 
Whose faintest beat sends forth to every limb a stream 
Of life-blood forcing farthest nerve with strength to teem. 
Roma, the nations’ sovereign, wings her eagle’s flight 
From India’s sunny hills to Snowdown’s ice-clad height. 
Her diadem is starred with jewel names that burn 
In bright emblazonry on tearful memory’s urn. 
Tully, the eloquent, and teo, that stern old man, 
Who, as the sun e’er true, his course of honor ran. 
Cesar, who “ veni, vidi, vici,” felt and penned. 
Brutus, who loved his country more than friend. 
But Rome is no more! Now no strong pulsation fills 
Her giant form with blood that every sinew thrills. 
Limb after limb has gone; vein after vein has dried ; 
That proud heart is broken—Rome, man for thee has sighed! 
Thy ruins are not voiceless, but vocal murmur low 
Such mournfal memories, and such tales of present woe, 
That tear-drops fall unconscious from the gazers’ eyes, 
As he thy fate to-day, thy splendid past espies. 


ix 

Out from the murky twilight of the past 

We come to later and to brighter times. 

Still westward Empire brings its mission vast ; 

Still flings out on the air its old wild chimes. 

For years it lingers o’er no favor’d land, 

Nor gilds the sceptre grasped by any hand. 
First Venice, hundred-isled, the Adriatic’s bride, 
Home of the Prinéély Merchant King in wealth and pride; 
Then Spain, the chivalrous and grand, the grim old knight, 
Whose only wish was power, and war his-sole delight, 
A few bright rays now catch, which fitful gleam awhile 
Across their heaven, then soon on other nations smile. 
The star speeds on, now rests its beams on Gallia’s throne, 
For she, though great; hath never ruled a world her own. 
Napoleon! glorious, wondrous name, 
Once dared t’ arrest the course of Fate ; 
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But impious fell. A grave of shame 
Hides him whom Nature destined Great : 
A meteor flashed athwart the sky, 

And strove to dim true Empire’s beam. 
That meteor hurried but to die; 

Its glory past as of a dream, 


xX. 


Britannia, she of glory and of love! 
Around whose shores angelic hosts have wove 
Of heroes brave an adamantine chain, 
Who battle for the right, nor war in vain; 
O’er whom proud Nature joys and oceans vie 
With guardian waves their Queen to fortify ; 
She brightens with the noontide beams, that light 
Her path to fame and universal might : 
Strong are her sons, and good, and brave; 
The world shall be their epitaph and grave. 

And every land and ocean isle 

From Himalaye’s summits olden 

To where th’ Atlantic’s islands smile, 

To Orinoco’s fountains golden, 

Pay homage to the British power, 

And neath its arm in terror cower. 

The lion heart of England braves 

The foe, where’er the sun light falls ; 

The royal flag of England waves 

Where’er to victory glory calls. 

Land of my pride! My loyal heart 

To thee gives all it can impart 

Of love; and burns with purest flame, 

As it thinks of the glories of thy name. 
The star rests not; but England, too, must see it fade. 
She now has reached her prime. E’er now her plinths decayed, 
Foretell her doom: Her children rise to fill her place. 
In America, her first born, all her virtues you may trace: 
Who, driven from her heart, fast takes a rival field ; 
And Anglo-Saxon shall to Anglo-Saxon yield. 


XI. 


See! on th’ Atlantic’s verge the star still westward tends, 
Its herald beams now tinge our sky. E’en now it blends 
With true religion’s light, that lit our Pilgrims’ path, 
And, as the cloud of fire, led from the tyrant’s wrath 
Their small yet noble band. 
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On, o’er the Atlantic’s vast and ever-restless main 
Comes universal power to joy o’er freedom’s reign, 
And Anglo-Saxon still, her fated part to play, 
America shall soon a world-wide sceptre sway, 
God grant, with still a kindly hand! 


XII. 
And as the star glides on, e’er towards a reachless goal ; 
As nation follows nation, ages onward roll ; 
Now lighting men to power; now leaving men to fall, 
Its cup, first witching sweet, but soon the bitterest gall. 
Fair hopes attend its steps ; dark ruin marks its path, 
The parent of all thrones, they perish by its wrath. 
Fair Asia, Egypt, Greece and Rome have ruled and died, 
And England’s, too, Fates’ strong current soon must glide. 


XIil. 


America is with a glorious future blest ; 

Awhile she’ll bask in power, then crumble like the rest. 

The star comes now t’ illume her ocean-girt domain, 

Twill linger here for years, linked with its sister-train, 

Which, twined in our flag, yet beaming from the sky, 

Watch our dearest interests with sleepless eye. 

And never shall this Union’s downfall feast the sight . 
Of despot, till those orbs may fail to blend their light. 


XIV. 


Thus onward, westward e’er, the star of Empire floats, 

It smiles on man’s success, and o’er his ruin gloats. 

And Asia and the East, reviving all their fame, 

Perchance again shall rise their olden sway to claim. 

And thus around the globe ’twill ever take its way, 

As circle knows no end, until the last sad day ; 

Then, ’mid the crash of worlds and rending of heaven’s vail, 
When ’fore the eye of God the conscious nations quail, 

And king and slave for mercy shriek with mingled breath, 
The star shall quench its light in the universal death. 
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Phil and 3. 


A hit, a very palpable hit.—Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2. 


Put and I were rusticated once. Yes, we were rusticated, but stop. 
The thought strikes us, perhaps a// our readers may not understand the 
precise College acceptation of this time-honored phrase; therefore, in 
proceeding further, we will elucidate to the best of our ability. We 
were rusticated, that is, we were politely informed that our presence was 
no longer considered salutary to the interests of the institution, and 
consequently, the faculty in solemn conclave assembled, had unanimous- 
ly decided that we should leave, quit, cut stick, or vamose to parts un- 
known, for an indefinite period, until our venerable Alma Mater, satis- 
fied that our contrition was complete, and that we had sufficiently 
atoned for our numerous offenses, should again consent to receive us to 
her cherishing bosom. 

We certainly were not aware that we in particular had endangered 
her existence as an institution: on the contrary, we had always enter- 
tained the idea that we had borne the reputation of a model youth from 
our cradle up; but our venerated mother decided that our views were 
entirely erroneous, cut us loose from her apron strings, and prescribed 
traveling for our health. We remonstrated, but in vain; our reasoning 
was of no avail, so we went. 

Phil, our friend in sin, (we refrain from giving his name at present ; 
he is sensitive upon some subjects,) though rather corpulent in figure, 
was of good form, of commanding appearance, and moved with a 
peculiar dignity and grace, that would have attracted attention in 
any circle, however elegant and recherche. He was a great ladies’ 
man, if we may be allowed to judge from the number of his female 
correspondents ; but his pipe was his favorite companion. The latter 
fact no man in his senses would hesitate to believe, could he but once 
step inside his room. He was withal a jolly, rollicking blade, flush 
with his money, when he had any, and has been known to play euchre 
occasionally, when a fourth man was needed. He had one failing, how- 
ever, which we are sorry to state, and are only justified in so doing, by 
supposing that it is a failing peculiar to every ladies’ man; he would 
quote poetry. Tennyson was his favorite author, but by no means his 
sole dependence: indeed, he was once known to improvise several 
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original lines. However, as his good qualities far exceeded his faults, in 
number, we think we were justified in being proud of our companion. 

Well, as I remarked before, we were rusticated, and went; and as 
we had six long months before us, with very little of studying to en- 
danger our health, (of course the excommunicated never think of such 
a thing,) we concluded, after considerable deliberation, (on the part of 
Phil entirely, I was resigned to anything,) to give our Alma Mater a 
wide berth, don our foxtail, and take a walking ticket towards sundown. 
For, quoth Phil, 


“* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.’ 


And if we don’t do something to immortalize ourselves before we return, 
dod darn it, we shan’t be nowhar.” 

Six months have elapsed since our departure. We ‘had seen a 
thousand miles of railway, we had steamed over the great lakes. J had 
gazed in mute admiration (Phil quoted as usual) upon the mighty 
cataract of Niagara, we had shot the wild fowl of the prairies, had shot 
at several deer, and last but not least, had seen a live bar, which, of 
course, we didn’t stop to examine. 

To make a long story short, (as the story book says,) one pleasant 
evening in the month of May, 1855, found us in a good sized log cabin, 
on the bank of a small muddy creek in the Western part of the state 
of Tennessee. Our landlord, a tall, gaunt, raw-boned specimen of the 
backwoodsman, had, in his younger days, when in his native forests of 
Maine, gloried in the euphonious appellation of Hezekiah Reeves, or, 
to use his own expression, “folks writ him that; but now the cussed 
fever and ague had jist shucked his meat clean off, till he looked like a 
skinned coon, so folks called him Long Skiah ; didn’t signify to nobody 
which on ’em he had, s’long as they gin ’im one or tother in a Christian 
sort 0’ way.” 

His wife, a perfect virago in disposition, and not much inferior, in 
point of height, to her lord and master, had a yellow, saffron com- 
plexion, as if she had been afflicted with the jaundice from her youth 
up, with black, tangled locks, that grew in no particular direction, and 
a thin-lipped, closely compressed mouth, overshadowed by a long, 
hooked sample of gristle and skin, that looked for all the world as if 
it had experienced the whetstone at no very distant period. She re- 
joiced in the name of Muggins, which Skiah himself had selected as the 
most melodious appellation he could think of, because, as he said, up in 
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the log-rolling country, from whar’ he come, ’twar customar’ous to gin 
wives pet names; and that ar kind o’ tuk ’im sweet, so he gin it to ’er. 

The remainder of this interesting family consisted of a tow-headed 
youth of twelve years, called little Skiah, who bid fair to whip his 
father, if his education advanced in a corresponding degree for the suc- 
ceeding dozen years; eight or ten full grown negroes, as many Woolly 
headed urchins, a dozen dogs of all breeds and sizes, and an indefinite 
number of mules. 

Our cabin, like all the backwoods residences, was constructed of 
rough hewn logs, the interstices of which were filled with what had 
been soft clay, but had now hardened in the sun; at one end rose a 
majestic chimney, built of stones of all shapes and sizes, and plastered 
over with the same compound as the logs, to give it a neat appearance, 
as Skiah remarked. The entrance was by a door of rough hewn plank, 
which opened into the kitchen, parlor, dining room, and sleeping apart- 
ment of the worthy couple, while the second floor, which was reached 
by means of a ladder through the scuttle, and had previously been the 
receptacle of corn, squashes, beans, onions, middlings, and bacon hams, 
was now entirely appropriated by us, with the exception of one corner 
where little Skiah took up his quarters in the straw. 

We had a striking example of the harmonious feeling pervading the 
various members of this interesting family, in a little incident which 
occurred the first evening we had the pleasure of sitting by their fire- 
side; I say fireside, for, although the days in this part of the country, 
in the month of May, are generally quite warm, yet the nights are often 
so chilly as to render a blazing back log by no means disagreeable. 
We were, accordingly, all seated around a huge, cheerful fire, awaiting 
with keen appetites the approaching meal of corn dodgers and bacon. 
Phil and myself occupied the two corners of the hearth, he employed 
in whittling a corn cob bowl for his pipe, for which, as I have had oc- 
casion to remark once before, he had a particular failing, when canaster 
was plenty ; [ in speculating upon the morrow. While next to myself 
sat Skiah, his eyes fixed in mute admiration upon his hopeful son and 
heir, who, sprawled upon all fours, occupied the remainder of the fire 
front. 

The amiable Muggins having concluded the operation of kneading 
and moulding the bread, and, reasoning from former experience that it 
would not suit the palate, however hungry, without the previous appli- 
cation of heat, gently reminded her loving spouse of that fact. 

“Mr. Reeves, if you expect me to cook dodgers for you, all I’ve got 
to say is, you must clar that fire instanter.” 
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“Skiah, my son, exclaimed the doating father, get up, and let your 
mam to the fire; your poor dad’s tired.” 

But the youth, who was constructing a corn cob fort on the most 
scientific principles, on the hearth, deigned not to notice the pathetic 
appeal. 

“Skiah,” again remarked the indulgent parent, “did you hear your 
dad ?” 

No answer. At this juncture Muggins’ wrath visibly increased, as 
might be seen by her menacing gestures; but her liege lord, doubtless 
accustomed to such pantomimes, again summoning all his courage, ad- 
dressed the hopeful, “My son, if you'll give your mam a chance to lay 
the dodgers, I’ll tote ye a pocket barker from town next time I go, sure.” 

But Skiah, casting an indignant glance upon his fond parent, ex- 
claimed at the top of his lungs, “Swow I wont; see yer d d fust. 
Didn’t ye tell me so once afore, and ye lied, ye did.” 

Whereupon the elder Skiah, casting a look of approbation towards 
us, and remarking that that boy ‘ud be some, when he got his size, 
quietly resigned his seat to the affectionate Muggins. 

Supper was soon despatched with a relish; the corn dodgers were 
excellent, notwithstanding the matron’s threat of spilin’ them in conse- 
quence of the little connubial spat, and we retired to our roost over- 
head, well satisfied with our reception. To be sure our quarters were 
none of the best, but (as Phil said) we had started to see the world, and 
were bound to see it in all its phases. 

At daylight my matutinal slumbers were slightly disturbed by a 
somewhat heterogeneous medley of words, imprecations, (in his peculiar 
way,) and confused quotations from Tennyson, proceeding from the 
mouth of our worthy friend Phil, who, in other respects, appeared to be 
in a sound sleep. “Dod darn it; let me alone; go ’way, boys, | ain’t 
tight. O thunder; don’t; O get out. Give me your arm, Beck. 





We always think it right, sir, 
Upon a Saturday night, sir, 
To get a little tight, sir. 


Nine whiskey skins, and, ‘Our spirits rushed together, at the touch- 
ing of the lips;’ ‘Come into the garden, Maud! ‘O Eleanor! Eleanor! 
Eleanor! O! Lord, where am I? Is that you, Jack ?” exclaimed he, as 
we in a perfect paroxism of laughter rolled upon the floor. 

“Dod darn it, why didn’t you wake a fellow up? I believe I had the 
nightmare.” 
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“So did Pat Mahony,” remarked I, as soon as my system would allow. 
“Come, turn out; I smell bacon from the regions below.” 





“ Hillo, young thunder cloud!” cried I to a dirty, woolly headed urchin, 
several degrees blacker than a Russia iron stove pipe, with mouth open 
from ear to ear, disclosing the ivéries, and wool curled so tight as to 
visibly start his eyes from their sockets; “ Hillo, what’s your name ?” 

“Heh!” with a vacant stare. 

“T say, what’s your name?” 

“Hims Quink, Massa,” exclaimed a grinning scion of the same stock, 
standing near. 

“Come here, Quink, where did you get your name?” But my cu- 
riosity was only rewarded with a stare of amazement, and I began to 
think that it would prove to be rather a pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, when my second sable attendant again assisted. 

“Mam gin it to him, cos him har quinked so nice.” 

“Oh! yes, ah! I understand. Crink, you mean; well, Crink, when 
did you wash yourself last?” 

“ Las’ summer, Massa.” 

“ What,” exclaimed I, in righteous indignation; “run, you dirty ras- 
eal, or I'll pitch you in the creek.” 

“Can’t make much out on ‘im, I ’spec,” said Mr. Hezekiah Reeves, 
in person, coming up at this moment; “he ain’t overn’ above deep ; 
rather fuddled under the wool, I reckon. But he’s awful on "possums ; 
oh, I tell ye now, he’s great. Catch more ’possums than any nigger on 
the place ; always get’s a right smart chance on ’em, and if ye’re mind 
to, ’spose we try him to-night. Reckon it'll be kinder good time; full 
moon too; what d’ ye say ?” 

The pleasures of the ‘possum hunt being nothing new to Phil, he left 
it entirely to my discretion; and I, who had often read of the varmint 
and his ingenious tricks to elude his worst enemy, the dog, having a 
great curiosity to witness the modus operandi of capturing him, ex- 
pressed a great desire to be counted in the fight. Accordingly, about 
nine o'clock, after we had discussed our pipes and the events of the day 

at leisure, Skiah blew his conch for the negroes and dogs to come up. 
We waited nearly a quarter of an hour, but no one appeared; and 
Skiah, impatient at the delay, blew a louder blast, when a young ath- 
letic fellow appeared, looking as sober as a church deacon, and trem- 
bling in every limb. 
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“ What’s matter, Quash? Why didn’t you start yer stumps sooner,” 
growled Skiah. 

“ Heh} he—why—de boys, Massa.” 

“Speak out, what in thunder’s matter ?” 

“ Dassn’t, Massa. I’se skeered.” 

“Skeered! what in tarnation ye been, up to, ye black rascal ?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes, Massa, Ijis come up yer to ax, he—he—yes, de boys 
"pointed me committee ob tree to come and ax ye to skuse em on ’count 
ob spirits. Woods chuck full ob spirits, Sad’day night; no cotch no 
"possums, sure.” 

“Git out, ye black caterwauling sinner. If ye don’t bring up the boys 
and dogs in less time than ’twould take to choke a coon, Ill gin ye sich 
a whalin’ as ye haint seen lately. Start! vamose, and mind ye, bring 
Crink.” 

Quash, more terrified at his master’s threat than by fear of the spirits, 
started off on a trot for the cabins, and soon returned, followed by two 
full grown negroes, Crink and at least a dozen dogs. He still continued 
his croakings, and the remainder of the sable brethren putting great 
confidence in his predictions, gathered around him, with woe-begone 
countenances and trembling knees; while the dogs, in silent sympathy, 
slunk around the group with wilted tails. 

Never was ’possum hunt commenced more inauspiciously, but Skiah, 
who remarked that the devil himself couldn’t skeer him, was determined 
to try his luck at all hazards. We had not proceeded far when one of 
the dogs unluckily ran a large thorn into his foot, wounding him se- 
verely, and causing the poor animal, in his pain, to yelp till the woods 
rang with the echo. 

“ There, jis as I tole ye, cried Quash. Iknowed it. Spirit stuck ’im ; 
no use goin no furder ; wont catch no possum dis bressed night.” 

“ Shut your black head, and fix the dog’s fut, growled Skiah,” while the 
dog yelled louder than ever; and the wild echoes ran through the long 
aisles of the forest until reverberated from the distant hills. 


“ A quinsy choke thy cursed note,” 


quoted Phil, from his favorite author, as he calmly gazed upon the 
scene, 

All right once more, we went on our way across streams, through 
underbrush and thickets, waiting until the superior sagacity of the dogs 
should discover the object of our search, and tree him; but for a long 
time our labor was in vain; no ‘possum rewarded our search, 
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“ Possums is queer critters,” remarked Skiah ; “ tarnation queer crit- 
ters; they’s cunnin’, awful. Sometimes when the dogs is arter ’em, 
they’ll roli up jist like a ball o’ stockin’ yarn, and lie still, like they were 
stun dead; and the dogs "ll roll ’em, and tumble ‘em, and nose ’em 
about, and they'll never budge an inch, nor wink a darned eye, ’till the 
dogs’ vamose, and then they'll cut stick, and make up a tree in a way 
that would ’stonish ye. 0, they’s horrid cunnin’. Possums allers ’mind 
me of some women I’se knowed on, who'll come it over a fellow, and 
play the gum game on ’im, and pull the wool over his eyes, till they’ve done 
got him hooked ; and then they’ll jist turn round squar agin their former 
course 0’ life, and be a wus pest to a man than fleas to a yearlin. Why, 
it’s as true as gospel. Now, thar’s my Muggins: she’s about as good as 
the common run of the critters, but she’s wusser’n sour krout ; she’s like 
milk arter a thunder storm. Why, it’s true as preachin’, I never goes 
to mix punch, but I axes her to look on, and I’se sure to save the lemons 
by it. Yes, boys, I’d advise ye to let the wimen alone, ontire ; but if in 
the nat’ral course o’ things, ye should happen to come across any on 
‘em, look sharp they don’t play the possum on ye, for they’re awful 
cunnin’. But, hark! thar the dogs’ speak; let’s push on; they’s tree’d 
one by this time.” . 

Sure enough, about a quarter of a mile beyond we found the canines 
surrounding a goodly sized sugar tree, and yelping and barking frantic- 
ally at something which their nasal organs had undoubtedly made known 
to them, for it was as yet too dark to distinguish anything, the moon 
having not yet risen high enough. 

“ Now, Crink, up the tree; come, shin up. Why, where in tarnation 
is the nigger? Where’s Crink, Quash ?” 

“ Don’ know, massa; him done gon home, long ago; say he no cotch 
no possum to-night. Sad’day night.” 

“ Dog on the nigger! Where’s Gum and Uncle Jerry {—they come 
along with us, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes, Massa; but dey done went, too.” 

“What? both on ’em gone? Now, Quash, look here; look at me 
right squar. You've done scared them niggers, and I’ve e’en a’most 
made up my mind to whale ye. Now, you go up that ar tree, and fetch 
the possum down quicker than it'll take me to whittle a hickory switch, 
or you've got to take it;” and Mr. Hezekiah Reeves proceeded to put 
his threat in execution by undressing an enormous bowie, and hacking 
away at acopse of young hickories growing hard by. 
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“ Now, Massa, I ax ye don’t, I’se so skeered. Dassn’t go up dat ar 
tree, no how; spirit for sartain cotch dis nigger.” 

“Then ye got to take the lickin’,” said Skiah, coolly trimming his 
switch. 

“Jis ‘you say, Massa; but take the whalin’ ‘fore I shins up de tree. 
Aint no possum dar; know it for sartain.” 

“What in thunder we gwine todo? ‘Bleeve the nigger is skeered ; 
never knowed him to act so afore. Quash, I'll give you a bit to go up 
the tree.” 

“Don’t want no bit, Massa; I’se skeered.” 

“Dod darn it,” cried Phil, in his highest key, “let me come. I’ve 
caught the critters before, and hang me if I don’t catch another.” Ac- 
cordingly, with an air of desperation, kicking his hat in one direction 
and the dogs in the other, the redoubted Phil, with “eye in fine phrenzy 
rolling,” made a dive for the tree. But alas! that we should have to 
tell the tale! In days gone by, he had pampered his stomach, and the 
consequence was, his front corporosity bore a striking resemblance to a 
hemisphere. In short, he was fat; and the more he tried to climb, the 
more he couldn’t, as Skiah remarked. 

After barking the tree and his own shins pretty effectually, we gave 
him our assistance, and finally saw him safely seated in the crotch of 
the tree; and with much blowing and several expressive Je-e-e-hosaphats, 
he proceeded to search for the opossum. But no *possum was found, 
and Phil was obliged to confess that he had exerted himself for nothing, 
and descend to terra firma. 

“T tole ye so, Massa; I knowed it,” cried Quash. “ Trus dis yer chile 
next time, I reckon. Haint been no possum dere all de time; spirits 
jis provokin’ de dogs.” 

“Well, ye’re saved a lickin’ this time, nigger; but beware how ye 
riles me. Vamose, and call on the dogs.” 

Quash ran on, followed by the pack of yelling hounds, but for a mile, 
no game appeared, and Phil, who had had more exertion in climbing 
the tree than was usual for him, proposed a return. 

“Well,” says Skiah, “it’s about time; somewhere "bout half arter 
twelve, I reckon. Look yer, boys, we'll go, but let’s scar’ that ar nigger 
fust ; dodge in the bushes quick and lie dark.” 

We all hid in the underbrush, and in a moment Quash, who had lost 
sight of us, began to halloo at the top of his lungs, “ Massa Reeves! O 
Massa Reeves! Oh—O—O Massa Reeves? De good Lord save me ; 
T’se a gone nigger; O, I’se done gone.” 
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Just at this moment, a large meteor flashed upon the darkness of 
night, and sailed across the sky, leaving a long train of brilliant light in 
its path. Quash uttered one “O Lord !” and then breaking into a yell, 
which would fairly put to shame a Pawnee war-whoop, made a strait 
wake for home, at a racing pace. Down the ravine, over ditches, through 
bushes and briars, did that persecuted nigger run, with a screech of 
terror at every jump, until fairly landed in his own cabin, where we found 
him, on our return, more dead than alive, relating to a circle of the as- 
tonished brethren his hair-breadth escape from the spirit : reiterating, 
at the end of every sentence, that “ he tole us so, and knowed for sar- 


tain we wouldn’t catch no ’porsum Sad’day night.” 
I. 


eee 


The Bedbug, 


A POEM BY EDGAR ALLEN POE, JUNIOR, 


Once upon a midnight dreary, as I tumbled tired and weary, 
On a mattress stuffed with something somewhat softer than the floor, 
Until dozing, nearly napping, suddenly there came cracking, 
As some varmint slying tracking—tracking on my bed-room floor, 
Some polyped perambulating o’er my bed-room floor. 

This it was, and nothing more, 


Ah! distinctly I remember, ’twas review week in December, 
When in every class each member is obliged to study more ; 
Awfully did I dread the morrow, vainly had I sought in sorrow, 
From my books some thoughts to borrow, skinning my lessons o’er, 
Till at last becoming weary I had just begun to snore, 

As wearied students snore. 


But a curious, queer, uncertain rustling in the folded curtain, 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 
Then there came a sudden pricking, and up I sprang a kicking, 
And kicking off the ‘ kiver,’ I leapt upon the floor, 
And as quick, and may be quicker, than I ever did before, 
For something bit me sore. 
Back again to bed returning, with my leg all itching, burning, 
Soon again I felt that pricking, somewhat sharper than before ; 
“Surely,” said I, “ surely something that is, whose talon like a cat is, 
Let me see then what that is, and this mystery explore, 
Let me get up and strike the light, and this coverlid explore,” 
And perhaps I swore. 
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While I thus did storm and mutter, up with many a flirt and flutter, 
There jumped a monstrous bedbug of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he, not an instant stopped or stayed he, 
But his journey straightway laid he, for a crevice near the door, 
For a crevice in the bed-post, just by my bed-room door, 

Where I'd heard him oft before. 


“ Bedbug,” said I, “thing of evil, bedbug still, if fiend or devil, 
Whether Seniors left or whether Juniors brought thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, in this cheerless cell enchanted, 
In this cell by monsters haunted, tell me truly, I implore, 
Tell me is there sleep for students, tell me, tell me, I implore ?”’ 
Quoth the bedbug, nevermore. 
And the bedbugs never flitting, still are sitting, still are sitting 
In the crevice of the bed-post just by my bed-room door ; 
And there always is a seeming, that they’ll nip me, when I’m dreaming, 
And I watch them oft by moonlight acting antics on the floor, 
And if they will but spare me till the term is fairly o’er, 
Pll return there nevermore. 


Merry Christmas. 


“Tis an old tale and often told.”—Scott. 
“ Who'd ’a thunk it ?”—Shakespeare, (probably.) 
Vacation has come and gone. The holidays are past. Joyously the 
winged hours bore us along, and ere we thought to take the first note 
of time’s flight, the summons came to hie us back to our wonted seats» 
at our Alma Mater’s feet. Merry Christmas has come andgone. Grown 
up children have come together around the family hearthstone to re- 
ceive the paternal blessing. Filial ties have been strengthened, old ani- 
mosities have been buried, new friends have been found, troths have 
been plighted, and poor Cupid is completely jaded out and almost in 
disgust with his calling. 
Happy New Year, too, has come and gone. Joyous to all, and yet to 
not a few the cup of their joys was purified by tears silently offered to 
sad, sacred remembrances. It was on a windy night the old year took 
his departure. His cheek was hale and rosy, and the holly and the 
bays were hanging above his head. 
‘But a knock came to the door. 
Then he pulled his long white hair 
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And he bit his finger nail, 

But the knock it sounded sore. 
And he seemed so mortal drear, 
That ‘Old Year,’ soft I said, 
‘Shall I see your face next year?’ 
But he shook and shook his head, 
And then sighing—Oh, so sore, 
Did he pass from out the place, 
While the whisper sounded still, 
‘Old Year, it is past, 

Old Year, weep your fill, look your last.’ ” 





Mr. Editor, did you spend a Merry Christmas? Of course you did. 
And if you think your patience adequate to a hearing of the peregrina- 
tions, adventures and ramifications of your friend and humble servant, 
Simon Slasher, you will please imagine me, late in the afternoon before 
Christmas, taking the only vacant seat in the cars, bound inland. 

Emerging from the under gloom, I discovered my traveling compan- 
ion to be a portly dame, evidently freshly arrived from the land of 
“w’iskey and potateses.” 

“ A nice fix I’m in for the next two hours,” thought I, having had pre- 
vious experience of the curiosity and talkativeness of the race. And 
you may imagine my anticipations were in no degree modified, when 
shortly she asked me, “ Wad f be kind enough to hold the babbie while 
she’d be sein’ afther Johnny in the ither cair? To her no small 
astonishment I respectfully declined the responsibility, and not being 
disposed to reply to her “ Arrah, what in the worrald ails ye?” I turned 
my face from her and composed myself for a season of general reflections, 
adapted more particularly to the circumstances and occasion of my 
present journey. Now I think, contrary to the general opinion, I sup- 
pose, that barring the inconvenience of disagreeable companions, of 
dust and cold in their seasons, &c., there are many less enjoyable pla- 
ces than a railroad car. The anticipations of meeting old friends, the 
knowledge that we are expected and the guesses at the arrangements 
which we know will be made to receive us, besides the recollection of 
past visits of a like character, of the scrapes and escapes of our more 

youthful days, the impression we intend to make, the framing of any 
little filial speeches for the benefit of the old people, and any of a differ- 
ent character for the pretty cousins and other friends we may chance to 
meet. All these things occupy the mind most pleasantly, and tend much 
to heighten the pleasures which await us. 
Hardly was I settled in a satisfactory position before I was aroused 
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by an angry contention between the conductor and the aforesaid my fair 
seat companion. She had bought a ticket for Boston, and when she 
found she was being carried in an opposite direction, her wrath was fear- 
ful and expressive. At the first station I was left alone with my 
thoughts, and again wrapping my shawl closely about my ears, I laid 
myself at length for a pleasant hour of ruminations. As a preliminary 
to aright beginning I drew from my inner pocket a note which I had 
received the last day of the term, to wit: 

“ Dezar Cousin Smvon :” (and after some six pages of such matter as cousins 
on the best of terms usually write one another, she finishes with the follow- 
ing:) “ We have all been invited to spend Christmas at Grandfather’s, and we 
wish you to make one of our party. Come on Monday, as some plans are in 
preparation in which you may be personally interested. Do not disappoint us, 
for you know it will be terribly stupid if you arenot there. Good bye till then. 

Your affectionate Cousin, Lizzi.” 

Now you must know my cousin Lizzie is a very pattern cousin, 
and many are the stories I could tell you of our romps about the old 
house and grounds up at Grandfather’s in years gone by, but that would 
be personal and had best at least be reserved for your private ear. I 
had for a moment been thinking of some of those old times and chanced 
to glance again at the note which I was holding, when lo! a postscript, 
which had before escaped my notice, struck my eyes. 

“P, S.—Cousin Jennie, of whom you have often heard me speak, is coming 
with us, so you will please be prepared to make your best appearance.” 

“ Well,” thought I, “my dish is up. Here is a fine prospect, indeed. 
Where now are all those whist parties ’'ve been anticipating,—all the 
calls I was going to make on the old friends, with Lizzie? And to have 
all my plans broken up by some minx with carrotty hair and beefy 
cheeks. Then, of course, she’ll have to be escorted to Church—and to 
meet all my friends upon whom I was going to make such an impression 
with this blossom upon my arm,—this is too much for weak human 
nature. My mind is made up in double quick time, I'll put back to 
New Haven as soon as I can get away, and take to my Shakespeare and 
my pipe for the rest of the vacation. 

Now cousin Lizzie and Susie Brown, who lives next door, the jolliest, 
plumpest, best hearted little witch that ever lived, (she used to think 
that I was about right,) cousin Tom, who lives with the old people, the 
best looking fellow and chief ladies’ man in the county,—(they say we 
resemble each other very much,)—these and myself make a party for a 
game of whist or any sport of a more venturous sort, such as is seldom 
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It was quite dark when I arrived at my destination, but Jimmy, the 
hired man, was waiting for me with his buggy. After a shake of the 
hands that fairly started my teeth, I covered myself with buffalo robes 
and prepared for a ride of a mile or so over the hills. I felt little in- 
clination to talk, which indeed was quite unnecessary; for, after the 
first salutation, and a few questions about the old folks, Jimmy took the 
conversation into his own hands, and entertained me for the rest of the 
ride with an account of the proceedings on the farm since my last visit. 
I listened till I had learned all I desired, and then turned my thoughts 
to my more immediate prospects. This new interloper of a cousin 
kept running in my head. I determined to meet her in such a manner 
as to forbid at once all familiarities, and to give her no more of my at- 
tention than civility demanded. 

We soon arrived at the entrance to the long avenue that led up to the 
front door of the old house, and dismissing Jimmy here, that I might 
take them by surprise, I turned my steps slowly up the broad walk. 
A sharp wind swept down from the hill, and compelled me for a moment 
to turn my back, while the naked old maples over me bent and creaked 
as if in agony.—Quite in contrast with this was the scene which broke 
upon me as I turned a curve in the walk, and came in full view of the 
house. The curtains were still undrawn, and I could easily perceive 
that there was no light in the room but that which came from the great 
woodfire, which I fancied I could almost hear as it roared up the chim- 
ney. I stopped and looked at the shadows dancing upon the wall, and 
the flashes that every moment were shooting up and lightening the whole 
room, while I made a slight examination of my position. But a breath 
of wind soon brought me to my senses, and an inkling of a warm supper 
quickened my pace up the steps to the great piazza. 

Through the window I could see at least a dozen people, old and 
young, sitting about the room, evidently waiting for some one. Softly 
I opened the front door, and passed into the hall, and listening a mo- 
ment, I rapped boldly at the room where they were sitting. A general 
rustle followed, and the room was opened by my grandmother, in her 
muslin cap, knitting in hand as usual, and that calm, sweet expression 
upon her face, which is never seen except upon grandmothers’ faces. 

“Ah, I knew he would come,” said she, after the first kiss of wel- 
come; and seeing the folks standing, I started to make the circuit of 
the room. First was grandfather’s hearty shake to be returned, then 
all the aunts to be kissed, preliminary to performing the same operation 
for the cousins, who were waiting in blushing anticipation in the corner. 
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The aunts, married and single, were all done, and cousin Lizzie came 
forward to claim the first cousinly salutation. Several evidently just 
graduated from pantalettes and short frocks were gone through with, 
and passed aside, and I was taking a long breath as I released the last 
from my embrace, when from behind the curtain I beheld two laughing 
eyes peering out through a screen of curls, that almost concealed their 
owner’s face. Their effect was electrical. 

“Some neighbor just home from school,” thought I, on the instant. 
“Well, a blunder in a good cause is always pardonable.” So as if I 
had seen her from the first, I went directly towards her, and as grace- 
fully as I knew how, administered the same salutation which I had be- 
stowed upon the rest. To my surprise she received it unblushingly, as 
a matter of course, and when, as I withdrew, I knew from the imp of a 
smile that lurked in the corner of her eye, that she was enjoying my 
confusion, I hastily covered my face with my handkerchief, and re- 
marked upon the disagreeable effects of the cold ride I had been taking. 

“Quite so,” replied Lizzie, significantly. But, Mr. Editor, I believe 
even you would have blushed under the circumstances, for the rustle of 
those curls against owr manly cheek sent such a thrill through our 
physical system, that we seem to feel its tingling to this moment. My 
shawl and outer clothing was laid aside, and the next fifteen minutes 
were spent, while warming me, in satisfying the general anxiety in re- 
gard to my health. Finally, when all questions were answered, and I 
ceased to be the center of observation, and had just delivered myself of 
a grandiloquent remark to cousin Eben Sawbuck, a tall youth about my 
own age, I left him with mouth and eyes wide open, and sought the 
corner where Lizzie was sitting, exchanging occasional glances with the 
roguish eyes half concealed behind the curtain. I was able to get off 
all the speech before mentioned without accident, and after a time suc- 
ceeded in striking up a very feeble conversation. But my eyes would 
wander, by a sort of capillary attraction to a mass of waving curls, and 
a very grave face that was. always turned very intently out of the win- 
dow, when I chanced to look at it. Iwas becoming quite uncomfort- 
able, and had sought by several expedients to escape long enough to 
recover myself, and to determine upon some plan of attack or defense 
in respect to this new acquaintance, for it was evident that by any put- 
ting on of airs, I should simply make a fool of myself. Tom had gone 
away some ten miles to a party, and I shouldn’t see him till the next 
morning. Here I was in the hands of two girls, evidently bound upon 
quizzing me to their satisfaction; a long evening before me, and for 
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three mortal hours I must make myself agreeable to, I didn’t know 
who. Supper was here announced, which was welcome after my jour- 
ney. 

“Who is this pretty friend you've brought with you?” whispered I 
to Lizzie, as we passed out the door to the long dining room. 

“Who, why that’s cousin Jennie, I wrote you about, you blockhead ; 
what ails you to-night, you act as if you were frightened out of your 
wits ?” 

“ Well, what a fool I’ve made of myself,” thought I, as I took my 
seat at the table; “I must set about redeeming my character at once.” 

Of course this announcement made me the more confused, and I was 
rejoiced when the meal was ended, with having only brushed little So- 
brina Jane Smith’s sweetmeats into her lap, and having only twice in- 
undated my region of the table with the contents of my teacup. 

After supper, grandfather took down his pipe from the little shelf it 
had occupied ever since I can remember, and drew his great chair close 
to the corner of the huge fireplace. Profiting by his suggestion, I pro- 
posed to cousin Eben, who informed me that he was quite an inveterate 
smoker, that we should follow his example. We drew our chairs close 
around the fire, and, handing him my cigar case, I recommended one of 
a rich dark hue as being of superior quality, and took one of another 
sort myself. Here was a chance to kill half an hour at least. Eben, 
anxious to show how thoroughly sophisticated he was, puffed lustily at 
his cigar, and asked learned questions about “us fellows down there to 
college.” The old man smoked away dreamily, answering our questions 
and dropping occasional jokes. Thus some time had passed. Eben’s 
remarks began to grow less frequent. His eyes stared wildly. He was 
evidently meditating upon some serious subject. Now and then the 
old man’s clear eye would twinkle mysteriously. I was watching the 
images that danced in the flame before me. Through the smoke of my 
cigar blue eyes gave me roguish glances and vanished, sunny curls 
flirted on the air, and whisked up the chimney. We had all been silent 
for some minutes. The old man broke the stillness, With a mock 
grave face, “ Ebenezer, don’t you feel a little sick ?” said he very moder- 
ately. Poor fellow; he was looking “very white about the gills.” Not 
a word did he reply, but silently he arose and took a bee line for the 
back door, and disappeared, muttering something about a “ different 
kind from what he was used to smoking.” 

“Look out, young man, you'll get yourself into trouble,” said the old 
man, trying to look very reproving. Eben was gone some time, so I 
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went to see what had become of him. The first paroxisms were over, 
and he was sitting, very quiet and very miserable, upon the back piazza, 
and looking quite pale, as I could see by the light of the moon. 

“ Are you very sick, Cousin Eben ?” said I, attempting the concilia- 
tory. 

“Bick? Oh, no; only I thought a little fresh air would feel good 
after being in that close room.” 

“Yes, it does, very,” said 1; and, hearing a slight noise near me, I 
turned just in time to perceive a fairy shape, crowned with moonbeams, 
as it seemed, vanish through the door. She had brought a glass of 
water and placed it beside him, and had retreated to avoid me. Eben 
drank the water and felt better, so we returned into the house. He 
“felt very much fatigued after his day’s journeying, and guessed he’d 
go tohis room.” I bid him an affectionate “good night,” and made my 
way back to the drawing room. Tremblingly I entered, but was quite 
surprised to find that evidently they knew nothing of what had been 
going on outside. I apologized for Eben’s non-appearance as well as I 
could, and at the same time caught a glimpse of two eyes brimming 
with indignation at my duplicity. This would never do: so I rallied all 
my courage and boldly walked across the room, and took a seat close 
beside the little lioness. She and Lizzie were looking over a book of 
engravings together. Her eyes fell to her book as I approached, but 
she instantly raised them, their expression all changed to one of ten- 
derest reproof, which completely disconcerted me. “You were too 
bad,” said she, with a look that expressed more than her words; and I 
was beginning to feel very sheepish, when I discovered Lizzie cramming 
her handkerchief into her mouth to keep from laughing aloud. The 
effect was contagious. Jennie could resist no longer, but rang out 
such a peal of laughter as those old walls hadn’t heard in many a day. 
“Tt was so funny, I can’t help laughing; but ’twas mean for you to do 
such a thing.—Poor Eben never smoked before in his life.” I plead that 
the temptation was irresistible, which was probably satisfactory. And 
now all-my confusion was at an end, “ Richard was himself again ;” and 
now commenced properly the business of the festival. The children 
were getting uproarious about the Christmas tree, so an adjournment 
into the parlor was moved, whither we proceeded in a body, my maiden 
aunt Celestia, leading the van. On tiptoe the juveniles entered the 
mystical precincts. The operation of unloading the tree was gone 
through with appropriate ceremonies. The rooms echoed to the sound 
of tin trumpets and sugar whistles. Even I had been remembered. A 
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beautifully-embroidered smoking cap, “To my unknown Cousin,” 
showed that some report of my character and likings had gone before 
me; and a pair of delicately wrought slippers assured me of Lizzie’s 
cousinly remembrance. I found no difficulty in disposing my actions 
and sayings for the rest of the evening, which passed off without farther 
tragical incident, except the breaking of little Bobby Tompkins’ whistle 
by spunky Nellie Jones, and the consequent retaliatory pinch of Nellie’s 
ear, and the finally consequent boxing of the ears of the said juveniles, 
and the music therefrom resulting. The early bedtime came too soon, 
and after an evening, in the main pleasantly spent, we bid each other 
good night, in anticipation of a merry Christmas. Once in my room, 
my thoughts ran back in review of the incidents of the last few 
hours. My vexatious thoughts in the railroad cars—my awkward ap- 
pearance at our first meeting—the trick upon poor Eben, and the final 
reconciliation with cousin Jennie. “ What a jolly little beauty she is! 
such eyes—and her smiling face, changing its expression every mo- 
ment; and those curls—now I am not, in the abstract, an admirer of 
curls, 
“ but Aer sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece.” 
And really one of those silken things has twisted itself around an im~ 
portant member of my constitution in a most unaccountable manner. 
Yes, she’s a darling! I declare I’m half in love with her already; 
tut—tut—only three hours ago you were cursing your luck for throw- 
ing her in your way—very human nature like.” Well, “sich is life.” 
- + x * * + + * 
“Guess I'll sleep over this morning, chum—I’m indisposed—been up 

three mornings in succession—guess I can afford it.” The sound of my 
own voice aroused me from my half-waking state. "Twasn’t the prayer 
bell, after all, only the bell ringing for breakfast ; and was followed by 
the information, shouted through the key-hole in Lizzie’s voice, that if I 
didn’t get up, I’d have a cold breakfast. Now, as this is a circumstance 
I am by no means unaccustomed to, under ordinary circumstances the 
announcement would have had no perceptible effect; but all things con- 
sidered, I concluded to get up. Horrible—horrible—’twas raining tor- 
rents. A nice day before us! I made my toilet,—a little more care- 
fully than usual,—and quietly went down stairs. Unperceived I came 
upon my two cousins standing before the glass in the hall; Lizzie was 
arraying herself in the habiliments of my very worthy but slightly anti- 
quated aunt Tibbals. Jennie had my new beaver jauntily set upon her 
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head, very much as I am accustomed to wear it,—a little more so, per- 
haps. My shawl was wrapt about her shoulders and my cane under her 
arm. I contemplated her some moments in silence—my courage was 
nearly up to the sticking point,—I was just about to rush up and seize 
the penalty allowed for such familiarities, when, in the glass, I caught a 
glimpse of her face, and “Oh, ye gods and little fishes!” if she wasn’t 
blacking her upper lip with a piece of burnt cork! "Twas too much. I 
rushed from the room, and slammed the door after me. I heard two 
little womanish screams, followed by a moment's silence, and then such 
an explosion. I stopped my ears, and ran till I was out of hearing. 
Mr. Editor, I was indignant. I doted on my moustache, unpretending 
as it was. "Iwas my first love, and I couldn’t endure to see it ridi- 
culed. I shaved it off as soon as I got home. My friends wondered at 
the sacrilege; but they didn’t know the true reason. I never told any- 
body, and I never will. * * * . * * 

Breakfast was over. I was ashamed to acknowledge that two girls had 
annoyed me, and at last forgot all about it myself. A council was called 
to lay our plans for the day. It was unanimously decided that it would 
be incompatible with genuine spirit to be frightened out of any under- 
taking by the weather. It was finally agreed that we should all go to 
church for half a day. So at the hour we all set out. Jennie took her 
place at my side, and accepted the support of my arm, “as natural as 
life.” We took the lead, Lizzie and cousin Tom followed, and Eben and 
one of the aunts brought up the rear. After the usual perils and mis- 
haps of such adventures, we arrived at the church none the worse for a 
little dampening. Lizzie and Tom had volunteered to assist in the mu- 
sical performances of the day, so Jennie and I concluded to sit with 
them. All was confusion when we arrived. News had just come that 
the organist was sick. What was to be done? Sing without an ac- 
companiment they could not. Lizzie said that “ Jennie could play.” 
“Good,” said all; “let her try.” Before I could beg of her not to at- 
tempt it, she had seated herself at the organ with the utmost confi- 
dence, and was in the midst of her voluntary. She played till the ser- 
vice commenced, and as she turned from the keys, she gave me a glance 
that was anything but pleasant. I concluded to let her have her way 
after that. Again and again she played, with increased effect. I was 
in.ecstasy. It seemed very wonderful to me who had seen the perspi- 
ration flow in streams from the face of our broad-shouldered Boanerges 
at chapel, to see the little fingers and petty toes (I couldn’t help seeing 
them) of a feeble girl bringing such thunder from the huge organ. I 
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fear my attention to the sermon that day was very limited. I think 
very few of Jennie’s motions escaped my notice. My opinion of her 
had somehow been wonderfully changed in the last hour. I positively 
began to feel a little deference towards her. I was prepared for almost 
any discovery after this. Service was soon over, and we returned home 
in the same order as in the morning. My expressions of surprise and 
admiration at Jennie’s performance seemed rather to vex her than other- 
wise, which, on the whole, was very natural. We found dinner awaiting 
us, and for the next hour and a half I dabored at such a dinner as should 
be eaten only once in the year, and that in the country on a Christmas, 
After dinner Tom and I took a little stroll, and smoked a cigar; when 
we returned a game of whist was proposed. Jennie fell by lot to my 
partnership. Now, I am somewhat sensitive about being beaten at 
whist, and would have much preferred to play with Lizzie, whose doings 
in this line I had known aforetime. I resigned myself to my prospects 
gracefully, and commenced playing with great show of confidence in 
my own skill. We were nearly through the first game—two plays were 
to be made,—we had only five tricks. I was trying to sign to Jennie 
how to lead, and was vexed that she wouldn’t understand me. I watched 
her anxiously ; she made the lead, and I playedin turn. “You dunce, 
you've trumped my trick, and lost the game !” she instantly exclaimed. 
Her face crimsoned—'twas too true,—but she immediately came to my 
rescue and mystified it, so as half to convince our opponents that it 
could not have been avoided. I learned wisdom from that bit of expe- 
rience, and when we left off playing we were several games ahead, 
which Lizzie and Tom laid to Jennie’s credit, although she generously 
disowned it. ‘“ Perhaps you play chess?” said she, after our game was 
over. “Of course, I did; and would be delighted to try a game with 
her in the evening.” 

The rest of the day was spent in calling, with Tom, upon some old 
friends. Of course I talked largely of our habits at Yale, affected the 
fast student, and manufactured adventures and escapes, ad nauseam ; 
particularly the story of the “Son of Didymus and the Author of La- 
mentations” was repeated, with variations, an indefinite number of times. 
* * * * Would you believe it, Mr. Editor, Jennie 
beats me at chess, and I didn’t hear the last of it during my visit; for I 
had boasted so much that everybody was delighted at my defeat. I 
thought, when she asked me to play, that she wanted to learn the game ; 
but she gave me a lesson that I shall not soon forget. I was very care- 
less in my first moves, thinking that I should have it all my own way ; 
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but I soon found out that she understood what she was doing. It was 
too late to recover myself, and the twentieth move checkmated me. I 
played, again and again, but with no better success. She seemed to 
half regret it though afterwards. Where could the little witch have 
acquired such skill? Then I tried the bantering tack. I quoted Shakes- 
peare at her, and, by Jove! she worsted me there. She seemed to have 
the whole book at her tongue’s end. She spoke it “like a native.” In 
fact, I discovered that there was very little that I knew, that she didn’t 
know a great deal better; and finally concluded to surrender at discre- 
tion. * ° . * Time flew on. It was the evening 
before I was to leave for college. ‘om had been getting a little moody 
for a day or two past. Lizzie said ’twas not unusual with him since 
little Susie Brown and the other Browns emigrated to California—per- 
haps ’twas so. Lizzie was busy over “ Hiawatha,” which Jennie had 
brought with her. "Twas getting a litle dull indoors. The odd idea en- 
tered our heads, almost simultaneously, that we should take a walk by 
moonlight. I fear that walk was prolonged more than either of us 
could have intended when we started ; at any rate, when we returned we 
were so chilled that neither of us could hardly speak, though we hadn’t 
felt at all cold. What we said on that walk is nobody’s business. We 
said just what we pleased. And it was proper for cousins to say some 
things which others could not with propriety, though Jennie is only my 
second-cousin,—maybe not so near. Lizzie, all the rest of the evening, 
looked very saucy and very knowing. ” * * * 
The morning came. My vacation had been al/ happiness, but the part- 
ing was bliss. We had no scene on that morning. I never was more 
cool in my life. The “good byes” were all said approvedly. Jennie 
vame last. There was nothing remarkable in the quiet kiss we ex- 
changed, but it meant something. I saw two crystal drops trembling in 
two loving eyes and I remember no more. > bd * 
Reader, mayhap my story seemeth to thee prosy, and pointless; but 
verily there be to whom it hath a point, and that a sharp one. 
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De Gave Damosel. 


Wuo would be 
A maiden fair, 
Tripping along 
With a saucy air, 
To the Astronomic 
Lecture, where 
Poor Seniors freeze 
And crowd and squeeze 
In a throng? 
I would be a maiden fair; 
I would trip to the lecture every day, 
I would take my chair with a saucy air, 
With a jaunty air so light and gay, 
And I'd toss my head as much as to say, 
Who is it loves me, who loves not me? 
With a saucy air, I’d turn and gaze 
Up and down, up and down, 
From out my merry, laughing eyes, 
Up and down and around, 
And I would look like a fairy elf, 
Sitting alone 
In my cosy seat, 
My high backed throne 
In front of the Prof. 
And every youth would turn and gaze, 
And wrap his brain in a dreamy maze, 
In a charmed trance, a loving trance, 
Subduing all his soul and sense 
With passion’s deep intensity ; 
And airily and daintily, 
I’d turn my head that all might see, 
And lose their hearts for the love of me. 


I'd witch and flirt the lecture through, 
And write sweet notes in a tender strain, 
For what care I for the learned Prof., 
With his notes on fog, and snow and rain, 
His stratus, nimbus, cumulus, 

And other names that bother us? 

Lever thought, but e’er in vain, 

That I was blessed with strength of brain, 
But ah! I fear ’t ’will ne’er attain, 
The proper strength for such a strain. 








FEMALE BEAUTY. 














And so to pass the time away, 

I'd flirt and smile, write notes and play ; 
And the solemn Senior old in sin, 

With shangai coat and hirsute chin, 
Would lay aside his dignity, 

And bow in all humility 

At my altar’s shrine, for love of me. 


I'd weave me a web of matchless guile, 

A web entwined with seeming bliss, 

I'd tie each mesh with a winning smile, 
And hide the snare with a promised kiss. 
I'd bait with the art of a sorceress, 

Each hook would I hang with an auburn tress, 
A witching glance, a whispered word, 

A sigh, and a smile of loveliness. 

Id lie in wait, like the flame-eyed snake 
That fascinates in the tangled brake; 

I'd pierce each heart with a love lit dart, 
And madden them all with the love of me. 
And I'd have them talk and dream of me, 
Kneel at my beck and flatter me, 

Sing me in song the whole day long. 
(Prude, curl not thy lip, ’tis nothing wrong ; 
Pll laugh and talk, and flirt if I please, 

For what care I if schoolmates tease, 

And gibe my partiality 

For lectures on Astronomy ; 

The silly jades but envy me.) 

And I'd bind their hearts in a silken chain, 
And break them all; nor would I deign 

To give one word of sympathy, 

For all who use soft flattery 

And lose their brains for the love of me. 


Female Beauty. 


Go to, ye prosy Diogeneses, with your everlasting “cui bono.” The 
fiat of God declared that earth and Adam needed Eve. Look upon her 
daughters and say if beauty and use were not designed to be united 
there. There are those who will believe that things are best as they 
are, in spite of you—who will persist in being unqualifiedly satisfied 
with the whole kosmos—and vow that all its thousand prettinesses, and 
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brilliant perspectives, and picturesque side-shows, and magnificent dis- 
similitudes, were made on purpose for just such creatures as we. 

He who acknowledges that beauty has a ministry, and knows where 
and when and: how it is dispensed most properly and lovingly—he is 
fit to explain and comprehend the mission of woman, and vindicate her 
position from the abuses of cynical contempt. Female beauty! Here 
we have the magic acknowledged by the million—the tyrant charm to 
which the hearts of men bow themselves down willing prisoners. Some 
have even affirmed it to be the Alpha and Omega of all beauty, con- 
centrated in woman for the purpose of appealing practically to the sen- 
sibilities of her sterner brother. 

A needless, though certainly not an ungallant declaration. Female 
beauty! The goodliest dowry of heaven, and the deadliest temptation 
of hell—a boon and blessing when honored, a bane and bitterness 
when prostituted; as the sweetest liquids are the sourest when they 
turn. There is a beauty which honor feels proud to appropriate and 
possess. It is loved because it is loveliness, and there is a beauty which 
loses all its value by throwing itself away, and passion pursues it as the 
unthinking moth flies into the fatal candle; but that is not loveliness. 
The cheek of the courtezan wears it, and her smile scatters its witch- 
craft around; but then it is the glitter of the basalisk, and Apollyon 
lurks behind it with the sevenfold sting of damnation. With truth and 
virtue the beauty of woman becomes an atmosphere of sanctity around 
her, and there goes out from it to man a mysterious allurement that 
charms his cares away and quiets all the vexations of his bosom. 

The pale student feels it as he returns to his tasks refreshed from 
spending a brief hour or two in society, murmuring approvingly to him- 
self the words of the sage of Israel, “ The wise in heart shall be called 
prudent, and the sweetness of the lips increaseth learning ;” and declares, 
what he just begins to understand, that “the ways of wisdom are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” In female beauty we may 
discover a type of what our nature was before it was corrupted, and shall 
be when it is redeemed ; and he who can regard it with other than the 
best emotions, and feel that it represents a holier beauty still, who does 
not feel his heart softened and his mind improved by its influence, is 
only too depraved to appreciate its purposes. 

The beautiful in woman has precisely the effect to keep us human, 
and preserve to us some traces of the Divine image. It serves to re- 
concile man to his present lot, to smooth the asperities of his character, 
to minister delight and comfort in hours when nothing else could soothe 
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or please him; and, on the whole, to make this earth a happier abiding 
place. That being who boasts his insensibility to this pure influence, 
manifests more deplorable stupidity than did the asinine weaver in 
“ Midsummer Nights’ Dream,” when the Elfin Queen set ambrosia before 
him. Hearing a testy, ill-humored bachelor decrying the gentler sex 
with all his might, and thanking his stars that he never bowed to the 
shrine of her beauty, invariably leads us to suspect that he has either 
been most wofully disappointed somewhere, or else has been engaged in 
something infinitely worse than the most tragical love-affair ever dared 
to be. The man whose brains are so addled with speculation and meta- 
physical chaos as to reckon sensitiveness to female beauty a weakness, 
deserves to be yoked up with Antoinette Brown and Lucretia Mott, and 
made to do seven years’ penance. St. Dominic founded the Inquisition. 
He never spoke to a woman, nor looked one in the face; and he was 
the monster who caused eighty persons to be beheaded, and four hun- 
dred to be burnt alive, in one day! 

In short, what will not the wretch who entirely ignores love and 
beauty put his hands to? Two-thirds of the infernal horrors themselves 
are, doubtless, occasioned by the perpetual absence of these twin angels. 
But we have said enough. 

The great mass of mankind, thanks to Christianity and civilization, 
can now, if they will, appreciate female beauty as it deserves; and as 
refinement advances, the possessor of the blessing will receive her dues. 
Then whoso stands her champion shall be attended by the full influ- 
ence of her gentleness, and the sweet, still contagion of all that makes 
her lovely and valuable, will hallow and happify his heart. Her pres- 
ence and beautiful appeals in hours of labor, of worship and repose, 
will melt his stubborn nature into universal benevolence, and he will sit 
down at last with the words of genuine content— 


“ Felix vixi, felix morior, felix resurgam.” 





Mlemorabilia Dalensia. 


MEETING OF THE CLASS OF ’56. 


Tux Senior Class met on Wednesday, 16th ult., for the purpose of choosing 
an Orator and Poet. J. H. Worrall was called to the chair; D. P. Richardson 
and E. A. Walker, were appointed tellers. The result was as follows: 

Orator, Purgas W. Catxrns, Corning, N. Y. 
Poet, Gzorcr W. Buruter, Harisburg, Pa. 
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MEETING OF THE CLASS OF ’57. 


The Junior Class met on Wednesday, 28d ult., for the purpose of electing 
Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. C. Northrop was appointed Chairman. 
L. Bradner, W. E. Hulbert, J. C. Jackson and S. Scoville were appointed 
tellers. The result was as follows: 

F. E. Burrer, New York City. 

J. M. Hotmes, Chicago, Ill. 

H. S. Huntinerton, Cleveland, O. 
N. C. Perxrins, Pomfret, Vt. 

G. Pratr, East Weymouth, Mass. 

We shall omit the rest of the Memorabilia for the want of room. It will 
appear in the next Number. 

JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
Greek Oration, Levi Holbrook, Westborough, Mass. 
Latin Oration, Wilder Smith, Albany, N. Y. 
Cyrus Northrop, Bridgeport, Ct. 
D. G. Porter, Waterbury, Ct. 
High Orations. 
Henry S. Deforest, S. Edmeston, N. Y. John M. Holmes, Chicago, IIl. 


Philosophical Orations, | 


George S. Gray, New York City, George A. Nolen, Sutton, Mass. 
Orations. 

Edmund §. Allen, Fairhaven, Mass. Volney Hickox, Springfield, Il. 

Lester Bradner, Dansville, N. Y. James W. Hubbell, Wilton, Ct. 


J. P. Buckland, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Joseph C. Jackson, Newark, N. J. 
Francis E. Butler, New York City, Henry P. McCoy, Franklin, N. Y. 
Joseph A. Christman, Phenixville, Pa. Almon B. Merwin, New York City, 


John C. Day, Hartford, Ct. George Tucker, Bermuda Island, 

E. L. Heermance, Kinderhook, N. Y. Moses Tyler, Detroit, Mich. 
Dissertations. 

Robert H. Brown, Cincinnati, O. James P. Green, Church Hill, Miss. 

Jacob 8. Burnet, Cincinnati, O. Alfred Hand, Honesdale, Pa. 


William E. Doster, Bethlehem, Pa. Henry 8S. Huntington, Cleveland, O. 
Solomon J. Douglass, New Haven, William H. Savary, Groveland, Mass. 
Azariah T. Galt, Strasbury, Pa. Augustus H. Strong, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nathan D. Wells, Lawrence, Mass. 
First Dispute. 
Orrin F. Avery, Garden Prairie, Ill. Charles B. Dye, Broadalbin, N. Y. 
Charles S. Blackman, New Haven, Lewis E. Matson, Owego, N. Y. 


Eli W. Blake, New Haven, Henry C. Pratt, Hartford, 
John T. Croxton, Paris, Ky. Storrs O. M. Seymour, Litchfield. 
Second Dispute. 


John O. Bradish, Allen’s Grove, Wis. Edward T. Fuller, Brooklyn, L. L 
Douglass F. Forest, Alexandria, Va. Lyman D. Hodge, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Edward Janin, New Orleans, La. Lewis E. Profilet, Natchez, Miss. 

Franklin C. Jones, Southington, L. 8. Trowbridge, Birmingham, Mich. 

Norman C. Perkins, Pomfret, Vt. Nathan Willey, South Windsor. 
Third Dispute. 

Myron N. Chamberlin, New Haven, George Pratt, East Weymouth, Mass. 

James B. Cone, Hartford, Henry M. Seely, Honesdale, Pa. 

David S. Dodge, New York City, Joseph L. Smith, New London, 

Jonathan E. Palmer, Bloomfield, George M. Woodruff, Litchfield. 
First Colloquy. 

Henry M. Dutton, New Haven, Bela P. Learned, Norwich, 

Edward J. Evans, York, Pa. Joseph T. Lovewell, Corinth, Vt. 


Edward W. Hitchcock, Homer, N. Y. Dennis B. Lyles, Pr. George’s Co., Md. 
Edward L, Porter, New London. 
Second Colloquy. 
D. D. Baldwin, Lahaina Maui,S. Isl. John Griswold, Black Hall, 


Edwin Barrows, Norton, Mass. Smith H. Hyde, Youngston, N. Y. 
Stephen D. Doar, Charleston, 8. C. James Marshall, Nunda, N. Y. 
Henry N. Foules, Kingston, Miss. Edwin F. Sandys, Pittsfield, Mass. 


William A. Thompson, Middleborough, Mass. 





Editor's Table. 


Reaper, how do you do, this cold weather? Don’t you feel rather thankful, 
upon the whole, that the elements have hatched up a little frosty entertain- 
ment for us? For our part, we'd rather occasionally slip up, and run a little 
risk of shaking a few “high oration” lessons out of our noddle, than wade 
through seas of mud to gratify our innocent desires of getting a little knowl- 
edge and littler dinner. We think everybody ought to agree with us as far 
as our sex is concerned. We might wish differently when we come to think of 
the better portion of humanity. We did wish a little differently the other 
day, when we saw a beautiful young lady fall. We were not eight feet and a 
half off What should we have done, chivalrous reader? No matter about an 
answer to the question; for it is too late to help what we did; and we know 
what we shall do next time. - Well, what did we do? Why, as soon as we saw 
her horizontal, we magnanimously started to help her up; and got most. there, 
when we happened to think that she might feel better if no one saw her; and 
as we were all of mankind that were in seeing distance, we politely ran for 
the corner. We then thought how ungallant that would look, if any one else, 
especially a lady, should see us, when we chivalrously reversed our engine, and 
run at the topmost of our speed to the scene of the calamity, and arrived just 
in time to find our lady perpendicular, and looking énraged at us for running 
up, as she thought, to enjoy the sport. How streaked we felt. We were 
afraid to say anything, lest we should make it worse; but now apologize to 
the female world, by stating that we didn’t know at the time what we were 
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about. The next time we see a lady fall we shall help her up, no matter how 
she feels. 

Kind reader, how have you enjoyed vacation? We suspect that Freshman 
could give a hearty answer, who, we have heard, was called upon to preside 
over a large assemblage of the most respectable citizens of his native town. 
Other distinguished characters we are informed were present; but the ery was 
unanimous for our fellow student. Perhaps that Sophomore, though, could 
give equally as hearty a response, who delivered somewhere, by special request, 
a soul-stirring address upon “ Eloquence, and its claims upon the aspirations 
of young men.” We hope the “upper classes” have done something for their 
credit as well as pleasure; but as we have heard nothing unusual from any 
one else, we shall proceed to be a little egotistical, and relate a little experience 
of our own. We don’t know but our readers will think we'd better have kept 
it to ourselves, as we perhaps don’t appear very well in the end. But as we 
think it has a little scientific interest, the world shall have it. 

Ichabod, a fellow citizen, and myself, hitched horses, and went sleighing, 
with the intention of going nowhere in particular, least of all expecting to 
meet such an adventure asI am going to describe. Being both of rather a 
philosophical turn of mind, we had none of those romantic notions that young 
men usually have, but thought if it was necessary to stop and warm, we would 
call on some of our good aunts, and so get a chance to extol their cider and 
doughnuts, (sweet cider, temperate reader.) We hadn’t gone far, however, 
before Ichabod remembered, that about two years ago, we had called upon a 
pair of promising young Misses; and we both remembered that we had some 
eurious feelings awakened there for the first time. I remember now, as we 
rode away that time, Ichabod said, quite often, and with considerable empha- 
sis, that he’d like to have one of the curls of that younger girl hanging up in 
his room on a nail—it would keep him so good-natured. I too remarked that 
the other had beautiful lips, and a delicate and smooth arm, judging from a 
distance. 

I rather think, however, in both our cases, it was only a Platonic tribute to 
nature’s beauty. But straws show which way the wind blows; and accord- 
ingly after philosophizing a little in our cool way, we thought we'd just call 
around and see if our young friends had improved any. We got there about 
sundown; went in and found our young acquaintances looking finely. Icha- 
bod’s curly one had grown more curly! They hung all around in beautiful 
rows, one above another, just as if they had blown out! My favorite was not 
bare armed this time ; but her lips were amazingly pretty! I immediately felt 
my old feeling returning, as I looked at them; and, true to my philosophica- 
tion of mind, I stopped and consulted my consciousness, to see if it might be 
what lighter minds termed sentiment. I came to no conclusion, except that 
it was entirely a new sensation, and worthy of a close and long examination ; 
and further concluded that this was as good time as ever for philosophic ex- 
periment ;: whereupon I felt good-natured, easy, and at home. 

Ichabod’s countenance glowed with a healthy enthusiasm—curls the cause. 
I suppose he was experimenting in his feelings like myself. A classic allusion 
here crossed my mind. “Here we are, saysI, par nobile fratrum, studying 
nature in her most pleasing manifestations, and how rich the reward!” 
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We had now broken the ice, socially speaking, and were getting quite fa- 
miliar. But still, however agreeable the conversation became, I didn’t forget 
that there was a great question of philosophy at stake in my mind. Those 
“cherry lips” often made me absent-minded ; for they had stirred up a new lot 
of feelings in my inner sanctuary, and, like a philosopher, I was bound to face 
them till they told me what they were made of. I thought of all the philoso- 
phers I had read on the sensibilities, from Aristotle down to the last treatise 
on “passional attraction,” when the name of Burke occurred to me, and his 
essay on the Beautiful, where he says in substance, “ that everything beautiful 
draws us towards it; we like to handle it and fondle with it.” “ Hureka, Hu- 
reka,” cried I, almost aloud, and I felt as proud and self-satisfied as Newton 
over his apple; though I hadn’t been quite as original. But I hadn’t driven 
away the feeling, though I’d found out what it was. Indeed, I think my sen- 
sations were rather keener, because my philosophy and the great name of 
Burke had made them respectable as well as natural. “ What next,” said I to 
myself, ‘shall I stop here and go home, and study out the point more thorough- 
ly # shall I—what shall I do ?—I feel awful uneasy”—when again I had another 
lightning stroke of inspiration, as I thought that Prof. O..... d, who had bor- 
rowed it from another great man, had said, that “a principle in science is a 
rule in art.” Glory to science and her great men, thought I, and began to feel 
proud of my discovery, and quoted the appropriate lines of Milton, 


“ How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectard sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


I already found myself hitching my chair nearer to “cherry lips,” and was 
just telling her what I’d been thinking of, and asking her if she’d allow me to 
make a few experiments to gratify a scientific curiosity; and her pretty lips 
were already preparing, I have no doubt, to articulate a sweet affirmative, 
when, miserabile dictu! a door mysteriously opened—I was just beginning to 
feel superstitious—as an old woman took her seat in the further end of the 
other room, where she could look in upon every soul of us. “Cherry lips” told 
me it was her mother. I suspended my scientific pursuits for a moment to 
look at the old lady, and then told “ cherry lips” I guess we’d better move to 
the other side of the room. She did so, but with a look of eager suspense, 
which made her lips look prettier, and my philosophic rage more ungovernable. 
But we had hardly got seated, when I looked around and found the old woman 
had changed her position too; and she had put on such a look as only Homer 
could describe. ‘ Gorgons and Chimeras dire!” didn’t she look terrific. What 
could Ido? Would it do for me to proceed with my experiments? And then 
I thought how many a philosopher had lost his life by rashness, and those 
words of Tennyson came to me and scared me : 


“ For all the past of time reveals, 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 
Wherever thought has wedded fact.” 
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No, no, thought I, discretion is the better part of valor. My philosophic rage 
was cooling, and I told Ichabod I guessed we'd better go home. He was sitting 
very near his “curly head.” I, of course, thought I had far outstripped him in 
my philosophic investigations, but we shal] see in a moment that he was 
amazingly ahead of me. But he was quite as afraid of the old woman as I 
was. The girls dared not ask us to stay; we could see that; so we bid them 
good night, hoping to meet them at some other time and place, when we could 
experiment without danger. 

The next day Ichabod showed me these lines dedicated to the old woman—a 
tender reference to his “ curly head.” 

“ By the powers of mud, old woman, 
If I catch your daughter from home, 


You'd better believe, I’ll live in the clover, 
And enjoy it, I reckon, some. 


I'll play with her hands, and dandle her curls, 
Luxuriate in my blessing; 

I'll touch her heart, with a careless art, 

Then give her a gentle pres-entiment (of what's coming.) 


At the last, I’ll come in order, 

To that jolly item of bliss, 

Pll look in on eye, and breath a sigh, 
And administer a thrilling ki-ndness.” 


“Ichabod,” says I, “you sap-head! Have you philosophized that all out ; 
or, like all other sick-pated lovers, are you going to take a leap in the dark, 
with no great principles to guide you? You poetize like a mellow-head; how 
is it?’ “Nothing soft,” says he; “sound as a dollar—see my way clear 
through—intuition—inspiration—all truth—sound philosophy.” ‘“ Are you in 
earnest,” says I, “fellow philosopher?” “Yes, I affirm it,” he says, and squeezes 
my hand with an honest fervor. “ Macte puer, cried I, “Sic itur ad astra!” 
stick to your philosophic reins, and go it.” 

Ichabod by this time has probably consummated his philosophy by carrying 
out his practical threats; while I, far away from the enchanted ground, where 
the light of my new philosophy broke in upon my vision, can only dream every 
night of a pair of “ cherry lips,” Burke on Beauty, and a great experiment in 
science, procrastinated a century, by an open door and an old woman in the 
distance. 


Our college race is almost run. We feel partly sad, and partly glad. Ever 
since we entered college, we have had periodic intentions of leaving; but now 
we firmly believe we shall settle our minds in staying, and feel at home till the 
end, We congratulate ourselves and classmates on the near approach of that 
season, when we can call the time our own; except the part we duteously grant 
the world, and the leisure hours we voluntarily and pleasantly give to Butler. 


We take pleasure in commending the following contribution from a friend to 
the notice of college, and to the joyous acceptance of the renowned society to 
which it is dedicated. Ah, when we read it, how do we feel for a moment, the 
pressure of the ill luck that denied us membership! How we would jump out 
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of our boots for joy, if we could join in the swelling chorus, and be proudly 
conscious it was our right and just honor! 


“Phi Beta, the monarch of honors, 

Her fare is the fare for me, 

She gives easy entrance to fawners, 

And I’m bound to carry the key. 

Let them call me a “ bootlick” and “ toady,” 

I’m paid for the fawning I do. 

Valedic—I can get for my study, 

And mayhap a scholarship too! 
Then strike up your trumpet and clapper, 
And fiddle and fo and guitar, 
Three cheers for Phi Beta Kappa! 
Hurra, hurra, nurRa! 

« All hail to thee, Princess of fellow- 
Ships! Phi Beta Kappa, all hail, 
Though Nature has made me so shallow, 
I can flourish inside of thy pale. 

For, thanks to thy kind constitution, 
No talents are needed by thee, 
I can buy up the whole institution, 
With cash and a clever degree. 

Then strike, &c. 

“ Phi Beta, the hope of the scholar, 
The home where the tutors repair, 
Give me but a crust and a dollar, 
And I could be happy there! 

And when Metaphysics get muddy, 
And Greek grows as crooked as sin, 
Ive this to encourage my study, 
Phi Beta will take me in ! 

Then strike, &e, 


“ And then, whether married or single, 
I can live on the laurels I won; 
Ill walk where the learned commingle, 
And talk with the blue-stocking “ ton ;” 
Pll wear a gold watch, and below it 
The badge of my scholarly fame, 
And though I’m no speaker nor poet, 
That will get me enough of a name. 
Then strike, de. 
“Here’s a health to the proudest and palmy 
Oligarchy of learning alive, 
The elect of that grand student army, 
Which yearly swarms out of our hive! 
Toil-rewarder and sluggard, rebuker, 
Thy prize is the prize for me, 
Let the rest waste their time over euchre, 
Pil be toiling for glory and thee! 
Then strike up your trumpet and clapper, 
And fiddle and fife and guitar, 
Three cheers for Phi Beta Kappa, 
Hurra, Aurra, nurRA! 


We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Pease of a “ Treatise on Punctuation,” 
by J. Wilson. We have examined it considerably, and think it a valuable 
work for any one who aims at correctness and elegance. For sale by T. H. Pease. 
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